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PREFACE  TO  THE  TRANSLATION 

Jacob  Schramm's  letter  of  April  10,  1836,  to  his  brother- 
in-law  and  sister-in-law,  and  a  few  shorter,  subsequent 
letters  give  a  detailed,  factual  record  of  the  emigration  of  a 
German  family  to  America,  and  of  the  first  difficult  months  in 
Hancock  County,  Indiana.  The  experience  of  this  family, 
struggling  against  unforeseen  physical  and  economic  difficul- 
ties, and  further  handicapped  by  ignorance  of  the  English 
language,  was  paralleled  by  that  of  thousands  of  other  German 
families  which  settled  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys  as 
early  as  the  third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  letters  here  translated  were  published  in  German  in 
1837  in  Saaz,  Bohemia  (the  present  Zatec,  Czechoslovakia), 
then  belonging  to  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  publisher's 
preface  shows  that  he  thought  they  would  be  a  deterrent  to 
prospective  emigrants.  The  publication  was  launched  with  an 
advance  subscription  list,  printed  in  the  preliminary  pages,  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  copies.  It  is  now  very  rare;  the 
only  copy  known  in  this  country  is  that  in  possession  of  the 
translator,  Mrs.  Emma  Schramm  Vonnegut,  of  Culver,  In- 
diana. A  few  torn  pages  have  been  supplemented  by  photostats 
from  a  copy  in  the  Public  and  University  Library  of  Prague. 
An  illustration  of  New  York  City  and  a  map  of  the  United 
States  in  1837  which  appeared  in  the  original  printing  are  not 
reprinted  with  this  translation.  A  table  of  contents,  consisting 
of  a  repetition  of  the  subdivision  headings,  which  were  insert- 
ed by  the  original  editor  or  publisher,  is  also  omitted.  Foot- 
notes supplied  by  the  translator  are  indicated  by  numerals. 
Notes  which  appeared  in  the  German  text  are  starred  as  in 
that  edition. 

Jacob  Schramm's  difficulties  and  misfortunes,  whatever 
their  effect  upon  prospective  emigrants  from  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire and  German  states,  did  not  result  in  his  return  to  Europe. 
He  lived  out  his  days  near  Greenfield,  in  Hancock  County. 
He  and  his  family  gradually  adjusted  themselves  to  their  new 
world;  to  them  and  their  descendants  it  finally  proved  to  be  a 
land  of  opportunity.     The  record  of  the  transplanting  of  the 
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family  from  Bohemia  to  Indiana  is  an  Odyssey,  prosaic  per- 
haps, but  illustrative  of  the  great  New  World  epic,  the  making 
of  America.  The  keen  observation  of  the  writer,  a  practical 
business  man,  and  the  unvarnished  accuracy  of  his  narrative, 
make  it  a  document  of  historical  value.  Though  Schramm  was 
not  always  exact  in  his  geographical  observations,  in  his  state- 
ments of  distances,  and  the  exchange  value  of  money — items 
upon  which  he  was  dependent  for  information  from  others — 
his  version  of  his  own  experiences  and  observations  inspires 
complete  confidence.  Few  accounts  of  early  settlement  recreate 
more  vividly  the  state  of  mind  engendered  in  the  settlers  by 
the  primeval  forests  of  early  Indiana. 

Christopher  B.  Coleman, 
Secretary,  Indiana  Historical  Society 
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PREFACE 

It  is  a  not  uncommon  occurrence  for  men,  like  children,  to 
throw  aside  what  they  hold,  and  grasp  at  a  remote  un- 
certainty. Thus  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  try  to  secure  a 
better  livelihood  through  futile  speculation,  and  to  seek  in 
other  lands  and  continents  what  would  be  found  just  as  well 
at  home,  providing  one  were  neither  lazy  nor  too  fond  of 
luxury.  Projects  for  emigration  to  Sardinia,  Brazil,  and  to 
the  free  states  of  North  America  have  always  found  favor 
with  such  people.  There  they  have  thought  to  find  mountains 
of  gold,  and  have  actually  found  what  they  shunned  here — 
work  and  hardship.  There  have  always  been,  and  still  are, 
those  who  ignore  this  well-known  experience  and  allow  them- 
selves to  be  deluded  by  the  dreamed-of  Eldorado,  without  find- 
ing what  they  seek. 

Chance  placed  in  my  hands  the  letters  of  a  German  who 
emigrated  to  North  America  in  the  year  1835,  addressed  to  his 
friends  and  relatives.  They  contain  a  true  picture  of  his 
journey  and  of  the  institutions  and  manner  of  living  there, 
with  the  open  confession  "that  although  he  was  frequently 
unable  to  reconcile  himself  to  conditions  in  Germany,  this  dis- 
satisfaction seemed  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison  to  present  hard- 
ships and  privations."  This  is  not  written  by  any  lazy  idler, 
a  pleasure-hunting  dreamer,  but  by  a  man  who  combined  sound 
principles  with  a  considerable  competence.  Hundreds  of  my 
German  neighbors  know  him  through  his  widespread  business 
connections  in  many  parts  of  Germany;  hundreds,  upon  his 
departure,  hoped  for  a  true  account  of  conditions  there,  and 
of  the  outcome  of  his  undertaking.  This,  together  with  the 
informative  and  entertaining  content  of  the  letters,  has  moved 
me  to  publish  them.  I  give  them  in  the  style  of  the  originals, 
because  I  feared  that  in  a  recasting  of  the  form  their  engaging 
quality  as  well  as  their  originality  and  realiability  would  be  lost. 
The  more  simply  and  plainly  these  letters  are  written,  the  more 
I  rely  upon  their  effect  on  the  feelings  of  the  reader.  They 
will  discourage  many  an  urge  for  emigration,  the  sacrifice  of 
certainty  to  uncertainty;  they  will  bind  the  peaceful  citizen 
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more  firmly  and  devotedly  to  his  hearth  and  to  his  fatherland, 
and  furthermore,  the  interspersed  descriptions  and  comments 
will  instruct  and  entertain  each  reader.  In  order  to  better  serve 
this  purpose,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  the  courteous  reader 
of  these  pages  with  the  character  and  early  circumstances  of 
our  emigrant,  and  have,  accordingly,  compiled  the  following 
Introduction. 

Saaz,  December  25,  1836. 

The  Publisher. 


INTRODUCTION 

Jacob  S[chramm]  was  born  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nurem- 
berg, the  younger  son  of  a  gentleman  farmer  and  hop 
merchant  in  Bavaria.  His  father  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
harsh,  stern  disposition.  He  sent  his  son  out  into  the  world  at 
an  early  age  to  learn  the  butcher's  trade,  and  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  to  Bohemia,  to  carry  on  the  hop  trade  with  his  elder 
brother.  He  was  soon  managing  this  alone,  and  in  a  short 
time  increased  the  capital  from  11,000  to  30,000  gulden.1 

By  nature  he  was  quiet,  reflective,  and  of  irreproachable 
morals.  Honesty,  candor,  discretion,  and  insight  into  human 
nature  marked  his  business  transactions.  In  the  occupations 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  often  had  leisure  to  cultivate  mind 
and  spirit  by  his  reading.  Campe's  educational  series,  and 
among  these  particularly  Theophron's  Experienced  Adviser, 
were  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest.2  Self-respecting  independ- 
ence and  domestic  happiness  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  his 
desires. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  marry.  During  his  business  travels  some  time  before,  he 
had  come  to  know  a  girl,  poor,  to  be  sure,  but  of  very  good 
character,  and  industrious;  his  choice  fell  upon  her,  and  she 
accepted  him.  When  he  told  his  father  of  this  choice,  the 
latter  grew  so  angry  about  it  that  he  threatened  to  disinherit 
his  son,  for  she  was  not  in  keeping  with  his  ideas  or  his  wishes. 
Both  were  determined  to  have  their  way.  From  that  time  on 
Jacob  S  .  .  .  entertained  the  thought  of  buying  property  in 
the  United  States  on  the  strength  of  several  thousand  thaler 
which  he  had  saved,  of  marrying  the  girl  of  his  choice  against 
his  father's  wishes,  of  leaving  Germany,  and  of  realizing  under 
America's  sky  his  hopes — domestic  happiness  and  self-respect- 
ing independence. 

In  the  year  1830  he  sent  George  H  .    .    .,  a  friend  of  his 

1The  gulden  had  various  values,  but  was  ordinarily  worth  about  40  cents. 

2Joachim  Heinrich  Campe  (1746-1818),  Theophron  oder  der  erfahrene 
Ratgeber  für  die  unerfahrene  Jugend  (1783).  Schramm  corresponded  also 
with  Johann  Heinrich  Daniel  Zschokke  (1771-1848),  a  popular  writer,  much 
of  whose  writing  was  religious  and  moralistic. 
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earlier  days  who  had  helped  him  in  the  hop  trade,  to  North 
America  with  2000  thaler1  to  buy  land  and  establish  a  home- 
stead (called  "farm").  In  the  meantime  he  married  his  Julia,2 
daughter  of  a  nailsmith,  and  was  on  the  point  of  following  his 
agent  when  his  father  fell  seriously  ill  and  on  his  deathbed  was 
persuaded  not  to  disinherit  him,  but  to  divide  his  wealth  fairly 
among  his  children.  Now,  indeed,  Jacob's  original  incentive 
for  leaving  his  Fatherland  had  ceased  to  exist,  but  all  his 
thoughts  and  strivings  were  already  directed  toward  America ; 
and  more  than  this,  the  purchase  there  had  already  been  made, 
consequently  the  enterprise  had  been  carried  to  a  point  where 
he  could  not  well  abandon  his  idea. 

Jacob  took  his  departure,  then,  in  spite  of  the  dissuasion 
and  entreaties  of  his  friends  and  relatives.  With  his  wife,  his 
little  three-year-old  daughter,  Nannette,  his  old  father-in-law 
Karl  Fr.  J  .  .  . 3  and  Emilie,4  a  twelve-year-old  serving  maid, 
with  all  his  belongings  in  boxes  and  trunks,  with  a  considerable 
amount  in  cash  and  some  70  hundred  weight  of  saleable  mer- 
chandise, he  embarked  at  Bremen  early  in  August,  1835.  Two 
acquaintances,  a  rope-maker  named  Karl  Pr.,5  and  Gottlob  R., 
a  baker's  boy,  made  the  journey  with  him.  The  latter  still  re- 
mains in  his  employ.  The  letters,  which  I  herewith  put  before 
the  public,  were  for  the  most  part  directed  to  his  brother-in-law, 
the  husband  of  his  wife's  sister,  a  nailsmith  in  W  .  .  ., 
Saxony.     For  the  rest,  the  letters  speak  for  themselves. 

1A  thaler  was  about  seventy  cents.     See  post,  243. 

2Julia  Junghaus. 

"Karl  Friedrich  Junghaus. 

4Emilie  Zumpfe. 

5Karl  Prange. 


Hancock  [Haniock]  County,  April  10,  1836. 

DEAR   BROTHER-IN-LAW   AND  SISTER-IN-LAW  I 
To  you,  to  your  dear  ones,  and  to  all  of  those  in  W. 
who  are  interested  in  us — not  from  curiosity,  but  from  true 
affection — to  all  of  you  this  letter  is  addressed,  and  especially 
to  you,  dear  godfather,  and  to  your  ever  remembered  wife. 

Long  before  this,  we  can  imagine,  you  began  to  expect 
news  from  us,  and  since  you  have  not  received  it  in  so  long  a 
time,  perhaps  you  believe  us  dead. 

However,  in  New  York  we  asked  one  of  the  Schroeder 
brothers  from  Münden,  whom  we  met  there,  to  notify  his 
brother  in  Münden  of  our  safe  arrival  oversea,  so  that  the 
latter  might  pass  on  this  news  to  you.  The  Schroeders  are  all 
accommodating  and  reliable  people,  and  we  have  not  doubted 
for  an  instant  that  you  had  come  to  hear  of  our  arrival.  This 
confidence  has  made  us  easy  in  mind  till  now  about  not  writing 
to  you  for  such  a  long  time.  It  was  really  not  practicable  to 
write  earlier,  without  running  the  risk  of  wishing  to  take  back 
what  we  first  wrote;  for  even  at  the  first,  at  the  time  of  our 
arrival,  we  had  some  idea  of  what  was  to  follow,  as  you  will 
see  in  the  course  of  our  story. 

Seasickness.    Life  on  Shipboard. 

You  will  have  received  the  last  letter,  of  late  July,  from 
Bremen,  in  which  was  inclosed  one  from  Emilie  to  her  par- 
ents.— On  August  3  we  sailed.  The  ship  was  quite  new,  a 
three-master,  and  making  only  its  second  trip.  It  was  an 
extraordinarily  good  sailer,  and  we  noticed  with  pleasure  that  it 
overhauled  all  the  ships  which  we  fell  in  with  on  our  journey. 
If,  in  the  morning,  we  saw  a  ship  before  us,  the  peaks  of  the 
masts  barely  perceptible,  by  midday  we  usually  sailed  past  it, 
and  in  the  evening  the  peaks  of  the  masts  were  again  scarcely 
perceptible  in  the  distance  behind  us.  On  the  trip  we  met  just 
one  ship  that  could  sail  with  us,  and  none  faster. 

About  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  August  3,  the  pilot 
arrived,  a  rather  stout  man,  who  then  took  command  of  our 
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ship.  The  captain  (Hohaust)  was  relieved  of  his  command 
during  this  time — if  an  accident  befalls  the  vessel  he  is  in  no 
way  responsible  so  long  as  the  pilot  is  aboard.  As  soon  as  we 
left  the  harbor  we  had  a  favorable  wind,  which  drove  us 
briskly  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Weser.  Everybody  was  in 
high  spirits,  in  the  steerage  and  in  the  cabins.  In  the  former 
there  were  119,  and  in  the  latter,  8  persons,  not  counting  the 
crew.  But  while  the  vessel  was  driving  briskly  on,  and  the 
swift  flight  of  the  enormous  craft  gave  almost  all  the  passen- 
gers great  satisfaction,  the  scene  changed  suddenly.  Most  of 
our  travelers  were  struck  down  by  seasickness,  and  there  was 
a  general  lying  about,  deathly  pallor,  and  vomiting.  The 
greater  number  succumbed  soon  after  sailing;  another  group, 
not  immediately.  The  latter  made  merry  over  the  situation, 
assuming  already  that  they  were  exempt;  to  this  group  (to  our 
shame  I  must  confess  it)  we  belonged,  Karl  and  I. 

But  the  time  came,  we  were  not  spared  either;  it  began 
about  evening,  and  Karl  and  I  succumbed  at  about  the  same 
time.  I  must  confess  it  was  a  bad  business.  Every  bit  of 
energy  wilted  away,  and  there  was  no  end  to  the  nausea.  In 
addition,  I  had,  like  most  of  the  others,  a  great  aversion  to 
meat  dishes  and  to  everything  that  tasted  sweet ;  a  sharp  taste, 
only,  was  endurable.  In  that  line  were  herring,  anchovies,  and 
above  everything,  dried  fruit,  a  favorite  dish. — Unfortunately 
our  fruit  was  buried  deep  in  the  hold,  and  we  could  not  get 
at  it.  So  we  plundered  Karl,  who  luckily  had  some  in  his  chest 
and  let  us  do  full  justice  to  it.  I  had  brought  beer  from 
Hameln.  It  was  excellent  quality,  but  at  first  it  did  not  taste 
good  either ;  nor  did  the  sweet  wine  and  rum,  which  we  brought 
from  Bremen — at  first  they  were  revolting.  Only  the  white, 
sour  wine,  of  which  the  captain  first  gave  us  a  glass  at  lunch, 
had  the  right  taste.  It  is  recommended  that  anyone  who 
expects  to  take  the  trip  supply  himself  with  dried  fruit  (espe- 
cially plums),  some  white  wine,  which  is  very  cheap  in  Bremen 
(2  gr.  6  dr.1  a  flask),  and  some  raspberries  and  other  preserved 

xIt  is  not  clear  whether  Schramm  uses  "dr,"  and  later  "d."  for  a 
"dreyer,"  a  Silesian  copper  coin  worth  about  a  third  of  a  cent,  or  for  a 
"denar,"  also  a  Silesian  copper  coin  worth  one  pfenning  or  one  twelfth  of 
a  groschen.  A  groschen  was  reckoned  at  slightly  less  than  three  cents. 
See  post,  246. 
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tart  berries;  at  the  beginning  of  a  sea  voyage  it  is  more  useful 
than  a  person  on  the  mainland  can  realize.  As  I  said,  Karl 
and  I  had  a  severe  attack,  and  always  afterward,  when  little 
storms  set  in  and  it  was  rough,  the  nausea  returned,  combined 
with  squeamishness  about  meat  dishes.  .  .  .  My  wife,  her 
father,  Nannette,  and  Gottlob  bore  themselves  most  gallantly. 
None  of  them  were  seasick  with  the  exception  of  a  little  nausea, 
and  my  wife  did  not  have  even  that. 

Our  fellow  passengers  in  the  cabin  included  a  young  mer- 
chant from  Würzburg  by  the  name  of  Reeder,  who  was  sea- 
sick during  almost  the  entire  voyage  except  when  the  weather 
was  entirely  calm;  a  man  and  his  bride  from  Frank  furt-on-the- 
Oder;  and  a  young  girl  from  Münden,  journeying  to  Missouri 
to  meet  her  bridegroom.  This  girl  (her  name  was  Gratefentin) 
and  Emilie  were  the  most  desperately  seasick.  It  was  so  severe 
that  they  became  corpselike,  and  there  was  no  end  to  their 
vomiting.  Yet  even  they  recovered  after  a  time  and  later  in 
the  voyage  were  well  and  gay.  Emilie  seems  to  be  completely 
freed  by  it  from  attacks  of  her  earlier  illness ;  it  does  not  bother 
her  any  longer,  and  she  is  growing  so  big  and  fat  that  all  her 
clothes  will  soon  be  too  small. 

We  came  through  the  North  Sea  with  a  favorable  wind, 
but  when  we  entered  the  channel,  that  is,  the  strait  between 
England  and  France,  we  met  an  adverse  wind,  blowing  almost 
constantly  against  us  from  the  west.  After  that,  it  grew  much 
stronger  and  a  storm  seemed  likely.  However,  although  navi- 
gation of  these  waters  is  dangerous  in  bad  weather,  because 
the  coasts  of  France  and  England  are  not  far  apart,  and  it  is 
easy  to  run  aground  if  proper  precautions  are  not  taken,  we 
had  no  cause  for  the  slightest  anxiety,  for  our  captain  and  first 
mate  were  unceasingly  on  guard,  and  that  all  night  long.  We 
had  to  tack;  that  is,  sail  diagonally  from  one  side  to  the  other 
and  back,  until  finally  a  favorable  wind  came  up.  Lighthouses 
which  show  the  seafarer  by  night  how  close  he  is  to  land, 
stand  on  the  shores  of  both  countries.  People  who  take  proper 
care  can  thus  travel  with  security  unless  a  storm  swells  to  such 
violence  that  the  helmsman  cannot  control  the  ship — a  degree 
which  is  seldom  reached. 

At  last  we  were  safely  through  the  channel.  For  several 
days  we  had  the  mainland  of  England  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
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more  or  less  in  view,  and,  at  last,  full  of  joy,  we  sailed  out  of 
these  dangerous  surroundings  into  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Journey  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

From  this  time  on,  as  far  as  the  ship  was  concerned,  every- 
thing was  fine.  However,  we  had  almost  nothing  but  head 
winds.  For  just  a  few  days  of  the  whole  time  the  wind  was 
favorable,  but  it  always  changed  around  again.  Once  we  had 
six  days  of  unbroken  calm  in  which  the  ship  scarcely  moved. 
Calms  of  one  and  two  days  were  frequent,  but  in  spite  of  that 
we  made  the  long  voyage  in  47  days.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  had  our  vessel  been  of  the  sort  we  several  times  over- 
hauled, it  would  have  taken  us  more  than  three  months.  But 
when  the  wind  was  at  all  good,  the  ship  sailed  along  so  quickly 
that  it  was  a  joy;  and  when  we  had  favorable  winds  we  covered 
10  German  miles  in  4  hours.1  Gradually  we  adjusted  ourselves, 
and  on  the  whole,  had  a  good  voyage. 

The  cabins  were  well  furnished;  the  food  was  plentiful  and 
good,  yet  I  paid  only  15  louis  d'or  per  person  for  the  passage,2 
with  my  baggage  free  from  Bremen  to  New  York.  In  the 
steerage,  to  be  sure,  several  persons  were  seasick  almost  the 
whole  trip,  but  although  there  were  several  rather  elderly  peo- 
ple among  them,  there  were  no  deaths.  The  strangest  thing 
about  it  was  that  the  oldest  passengers  were  almost  never  sea- 
sick, but,  in  general,  were  in  the  best  of  health.  However, 
those  who  remained  sick  particularly  long  had  only  themselves 
to  blame,  for  they  stayed  in  bed,  did  not  go  on  deck  in  the  fresh 
air,  and  took  no  exercise,  which  is  the  main  thing  for  a  quick 
recovery. 

In  the  morning  we  had  coffee  and  ham  or  cold  dried  beef, 
with  bread  and  butter  and  several  kinds  of  cheese,  fried 
sausage,  and  the  like — at  noon,  soup  four  times  a  week,  ham, 
dried  beef,  codfish,  chicken,  duck,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables, 
especially  potatoes,  beans,  pickles  and  lettuce,  plums  and  other 
things  of  that  sort.    In  short,  the  diet  was  good.     In  the  after- 

1Schramm  reckoned  a  German  mile  at  from  4%  to  5  English  miles. 
See  post,  245,  249. 

2Louis  d'or  were  of  various  coinages.  That  used  by  Schramm  seems 
to  be  about  the  equivalent  of  $3.85.  See  post,  267-68  for  the  exchange  rates 
he  found  at  Cincinnati. 
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noon  coffee  was  served,  with  yolk  of  egg  for  a  while;  when  it 
ran  out,  we  drank  it  black.  As  much  sugar  was  furnished  as 
anyone  wanted.  In  the  evening  we  had  green  tea  with  butter, 
cheese,  several  kinds  of  cold  meat,  and  bread.  The  bread  was 
rye  or  whole-wheat  bread.  It  tasted  better  than  it  looked,  espe- 
cially toasted,  as  it  always  was.  There  were  also  white  wheat 
biscuits,  a  great  favorite  with  me.  On  Sundays  we  always  had 
pudding  of  wheat  flour  with  raisins,  and  once  or  twice  during 
the  week,  rice  pudding.  Both  tasted  good ;  but  best  of  all  was 
codfish,  prepared  in  a  special  way  and  mixed  with  potatoes. 

In  the  steerage,  too,  the  passengers  had  plenty  to  eat — in 
the  morning,  coffee;  at  noon,  meat  and  vegetables;  in  the  eve- 
ning, tea.  They  received  butter  once  a  week,  only,  but  so 
generously  dealt  out  that  everyone  had  enough  for  the  week. 
Each  person  could  have  as  much  bread  as  he  wanted — it  was 
set  out  in  baskets  at  every  meal.  In  spite  of  this  good  fare  and 
the  cheap  cost  (only  26  thaler  gold)1  there  were  some  dissatis- 
fied persons  among  them  who  wanted  better  fare.  No  attention 
was  paid  to  them,  however.  The  water  for  the  steerage  was 
bad  toward  the  end  of  the  voyage,  and  scarcely  drinkable,  for 
it  was  stored  in  ordinary  casks ;  but  water  for  the  cabin  was  in 
sealed  casks,  and  remained  excellent  to  the  last  minute. 

The  captain,  a  young  man  of  twenty-four  who  received  his 
captaincy  with  his  new  ship,  the  "Charlotte,"  and  who  was  just 
making  his  second  voyage  with  his  ship  at  this  rank,  was  very 
friendly  and  good  natured.  We — grandfather,  Mr.  Horstell, 
of  Frankfurt  (who,  by  the  way,  is  a  painter,  has  already  been 
in  America  10  years,  and  several  years  ago  returned  to  Europe 
to  secure  his  inheritance  and  a  young  bride),  and  I — often 
played  cards  with  the  captain,  and  had  a  lot  of  fun.  Yet  he 
always  carefully  watched  the  compass — one  hung  above  his  seat 
in  the  cabin — and  if  he  found  his  presence  needed  on  deck,  he 
immediately  threw  down  his  cards,  left  us  sitting,  and  rushed 
to  his  men. 

There  were,  with  the  captain  and  cook,  14  men  in  the  crew. 
I  often  watched  them  at  work.  With  remarkable  nimbleness, 
speed,  and  fearlessness  they  clambered  up  the  masts  and  out  upon 
the  yards,  carrying  on  in  storms,  by  day  and  night,  this  work 
which  seemed  to  us  neckbreaking  and  fearful.    But  for  them  it 

*A  thaler  equaled  about  70  cents.     See  post,  243  and  274. 
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was  Sport,  and  commands  of  the  captain  or  first  mate  were 
carried  out  quickly  and  exactly.  After  some  3  days,  as  we 
sailed  out  of  the  channel  into  the  ocean,  we  met  a  two-masted 
vessel*  which  drew  close  and  lay  to.  As  we  approached,  our 
captain  did  the  same  and  talked  with  them.  They  were  Eng- 
lish, coming  from  Smyrna,  in  Asia,  and  because  of  bad  weather 
were  already  70  days  out  on  the  journey  to  England,  which, 
with  favorable  winds,  can  be  made  in  3  weeks.  They  were  in 
need  of  meat  and  our  captain  gave  them  a  200-pound  cask 
without  charge.  Much  pleased,  the  poor  fellows  sailed  on  to 
their  homeland,  making  merry  over  the  cask  as  soon  as  they 
had  it  on  deck.  Our  progress  now  was  slow,  for  we  had 
opposing  winds  most  of  the  time.  According  to  the  captain 
and  helmsman,  if  we  had  had  the  winds  under  which  we  sailed 
the  first  day  and  night  after  leaving  harbor,  we  might  have 
landed  in  New  York  in  18  to  20  days — so  swiftly  and  so 
smartly  sailed  our  "Charlotte."  The  calms  were  most  uncom- 
fortable, with  the  vessel  lying  in  one  spot,  or  barely  moving 
forward  although  all  her  sails  were  full  spread.  Consequently, 
the  wind,  even  though  it  blew  against  us,  was  more  welcome. 
When  it  came,  we  tacked.  The  ship  sailed  faster  then,  and 
although  it  was  by  a  zigzag  path,  we  did  progress.  For  almost 
all  of  the  trip  we  proceeded  in  this  manner,  because  we  had  so 
little  good  wind. 

Seafish.    The  Gulf  Stream. 

Soon  after  we  entered  the  Atlantic  we  saw  a  variety  of 
large  fish  usually  called  porpoise  [Schwein-Fische].  Among 
them  were  many  as  big  around  as  the  biggest  oxen.  They 
circled  the  ship  in  thousands,  and  it  was  fun  to  watch  as  they 
lunged  far  out  of  the  water  and  rolled  about  like  the  waves. 
They  moved  with  incredible  speed.  Even  when  our  vessel  had 
good  winds  and  covered  10  German  miles  in  4  hours  these 
fish  traveled  right  along,  and  would  be  ahead  in  no  time,  as 
if  they  were  flying.  The  whole  sea  was  often  covered  with 
them  far  and  wide,  like  big  lumps  of  flesh  rolling  around  us. 
They  looked  much  like  swine,  especially  from  a  distance,  but 
when  one  viewed  them  near-by,  they  had  more  the  appearance 
of  fish. 

*Such  a  vessel  is  called  a  brig. 
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Occasionally  we  saw  another  species,  a  sort  of  whale 
[Hayfische],  but  they  were  no  larger  than  the  above-mentioned 
porpoises;  they  differed  from  the  latter  only  in  having  a  hole 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  through  which,  when  swimming,  they 
blew  a  stream  of  water  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  like  a 
fountain.  (We  did  not  see  a  whale,  properly  speaking,  al- 
though they  are  found  in  the  Atlantic  where  we  were.)  The 
helmsmen  made  frequent  attempts  to  spear  one  of  them  with 
a  harpoon  and  pull  it  aboard,  but  were  unsuccessful,  and  we 
had  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  examining  one  closely.  When 
such  a  school  of  fish  came  around  the  ship,  or  they  were  espe- 
cially noticeable  and  leaped  about  on  the  surface  like  waves,  it 
was  almost  always  a  trustworthy  sign  that  a  storm  would  blow 
up  in  a  day  or  two. 

It  is  true  we  had  no  real  storm  until  we  were  in  the  roads 
at  New  York,  for  the  sails  were  never  all  reefed.  Nevertheless 
the  wind  sometimes  howled  so  violently  in  the  rigging  that  the 
ignorant  steerage  passengers  were  often  worried  and  apprehen- 
sive.— Yet  anxiety  is  unnecessary  on  the  high  sea.  Accidents 
very  seldom  happen — it  has  to  be  an  old  dilapidated  vessel,  and 
ours  was  quite  new.  As  I  said  before,  the  appearance  of  these 
fish  was  always  the  forerunner  of  a  storm,  on  which  we  could 
count  as  a  sure  sign. 

So  we  sailed  along  over  the  endless  watery  waste,  the  same 
endless  stretch  always  before  us,  broken  only  now  and  then  by 
the  coming  of  storm,  which  worked  a  transformation  and  gave 
a  mighty  display  of  God's  greatness  and  supreme  power.  I 
took  constant  delight  in  the  awful  shining  surface,  covering 
the  immeasurable  depths ;  I  was  always  watching  the  play  of 
the  waves,  which  frequently  dashed  over  our  ship,  although  it 
rose  14  feet  above  the  water.  I  often  went  forward  to  the 
bowsprit  and  watched  while  this  colossal  bulk  of  a  vessel 
labored  through  the  water.  It  extended  13  feet  below  water 
line,  but  still  it  sailed  so  fast  when  the  wind  was  favorable  that 
the  water  under  the  bow  often  leaped  20  feet  in  the  air.  This 
made  me  think  of  the  power  of  the  human  mind,  which  for 
thousands  of  years  has  toiled  to  conquer  this  element,  and  to 
reach  a  point  where  obstacles  which  seem  almost  insurmount- 
able are  surmounted  with  ease.  The  godlike  element  in  man- 
kind, the  rare  spirit  shining  here — these  attributes  show  that 
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he  must  be  made  for  eternity,  that  he  must  be  the  image  of  his 
creator,  imperishable,  and  eternal. 

The  little  marine  plants,  glowing  like  fire  as  they  drifted 
about  at  night,  also  gave  us  much  pleasure.  In  the  main,  our 
voyage  was  not  uncomfortable,  but  in  the  end  it  grew  weari- 
some, for  time  often  hangs  heavy  on  the  hands  of  those  forced 
to  idleness  for  lack  of  work. 

About  the  thirty-fifth  day  after  setting  out  we  began  to 
cross  the  Bank  of  Newfoundland.  This  is  a  great  shallow 
area  in  the  sea,  although  soundings  showed  it  to  be  156  feet 
in  depth.  Over  this  bank  (which  must  be  fully  60  German 
miles  long)1  every  vessel  bound  for  New  York,  Baltimore,  or 
Philadelphia  has  to  go,  provided  it  takes  the  nearest  and  most 
direct  route.  Further  to  the  left  flows  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  to 
the  right  stretches  the  mainland  of  N.  F.,  although  we  did  not 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  latter.  The  ocean  is  usually  dark  green, 
but  as  soon  as  we  reached  the  bank  of  N.  F.,  it  grew  lighter,  a 
sign  that  bottom  could  be  reached  by  the  sounding  lead.  That 
we  had  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  left  we  learned  in  this  way,  that 
when  water  was  brought  up  and  a  thermometer  held  in  it,  it 
showed  a  temperature  of  22  degrees  Reaumur,  while  the  air 
had  a  temperature  of  12  degrees.2 

For  the  most  part  we  had  good  weather  on  the  crossing, 
but  sometimes  it  was  rainy  for  several  days,  and  pinching  cold 
besides,  accustomed  as  we  were  to  a  very  warm  atmosphere. 

Several  days  before  we  reached  the  bank  of  N.  F.,  the 
atmosphere  was  veiled  in  fog  so  thick  that  a  person  could  not 
see  15  paces  away — the  usual  sign  that  the  bank  and  land  are 
near,  for  both  are  wrapped  in  almost  perpetual  fog.  Once  you 
are  on  the  bank,  or  as  some  say,  off  the  mainland  of  N.  F.,  it 
is  bright  and  clear,  and  that  was  the  case  with  us.  As  soon  as 
we  arrived  at  the  bank  the  fog  vanished  and  there  was  bright 
sunshine;  it  still  stayed  cool,  however,  as  it  usually  is  in  this 
quarter. 

We  saw  a  fleet  of  fishing  boats  here,  vessels  with  2  masts, 
which  had  anchored  on  this  bank,  and  had  put  out  their  small 
boats  near-by  with  a  part  of  the  crew  to  fish  with  hooks.   This 

^ee  ante,  23211. 

2The  Fahrenheit  readings  would  be  81. 5°  and  59.5 °  respectively. 
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fishing  is  quick  work.  They  have  a  special  bait,  and  before 
long  the  boat  is  heavily  loaded  and  returns  to  its  ship  to  unload 
and  start  out  at  once  to  fill  up  again.  French,  English,  and 
North  Americans  fish  there.  Other  nations  are  not  allowed, 
I  believe,  for  a  treaty  has  been  made  between  these  3  sea 
powers.  The  fishing  is  very  abundant,  although  only  fish 
from  6  to  10  pounds,  similar  to  codfish,  but  somewhat  smaller, 
are  caught.  They  are  salted  with  seasalt  on  shipboard,  smoked 
in  the  country  of  the  fisherman,  and  then  sent  all  over  the 
world.  Here  in  America  one  has  them  at  every  inn,  cooked 
for  almost  every  meal ;  they  taste  very  good,  but  are  too  salty. 
We  saw  a  French  vessel  filled  with  these  fish.  It  seemed  to 
have  a  very  heavy  load,  for  with  every  movement  of  the  ship, 
the  water  poured  through  the  scuppers  on  to  the  foredeck,  and 
out  on  the  other  side.  I  wondered  how  such  a  ship  could  make 
this  long  voyage  with  such  a  cargo,  but  our  first  mate  assured 
me  that  almost  all  these  fishing  vessels  take  on  as  heavy  a  cargo 
as  they  can  hold.  Of  course  they  do  not  always  have  such 
good  luck,  and  so  quickly.  The  men  who  were  fishing  at  some 
distance  from  the  big  vessel  were  often  so  driven  about  by  the 
wind  as  to  dismay  one.  But  they  paid  no  attention,  and  worked 
away  without  fuss.  Usually  the  follower  of  the  sea  grows  to 
be  on  such  terms  with  wind  and  weather  that,  in  circumstances 
which  would  raise  the  hair  of  the  inexperienced  person,  he 
carries  on  his  work  with  unconcern,  and,  indeed,  with  obvious 
disdain  for  life.  Although  there  is  an  accident  now  and  then, 
generally  speaking,  they  are  as  infrequent  as  with  many  kinds 
of  work  on  land. 

Now  I  must  refer  to  what  I  mentioned  before,  the  astonish- 
ing warmth  of  the  water  from  the  Gulf  Stream  which  flows, 
invisible,  along  the  bank  of  N.  F.  At  about  the  30th  degree  of 
latitude,  the  mainland  of  North  America  and  of  Mexico  forms 
a  round  basin,  into  which  flow  a  great  number  of  rivers,  and 
in  part,  very  important  ones,  like  the  Mississippi.  Conse- 
quently, an  enormous  quantity  of  water  is  accumulated  here, 
which  must  and  will  have  an  outlet.  It  rushes  around  the 
mainland  of  North  America,  and  in  a  width  of  several  100 
miles  shoots  out  in  a  rapid  current  away  from  the  land  on  the 
coast,  and  out  across  the  bank  of  N.  F.  Since  it  is  very  warm 
in  that  part  of  the  world  where  the  water  accumulates — it  is 
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never  winter  there — the  stream  has  a  far  higher  temperature 
than  is  possible  in  the  cold  region  of  N.  F.,  and  as  it  comes 
rushing  along,  brings  with  it  some  part  of  the  warmth  acquired 
there. 

It  is  particularly  dangerous  to  come  into  this  stream  unless 
there  is  a  good  wind ;  for  then  the  sails  cannot  carry  the  vessel 
against  the  stream ;  the  current  drags  the  ship  back  as  far  as  it 
itself  goes,  deep  into  the  Atlantic.  We  angled  along  for  a  long 
time  and  no  one  could  find  out  from  helmsman  or  captain  how 
far  we  were  carried  back ;  they  don't  like  to  tell,  especially  when 
their  passengers  have  no  knowledge  of  seafaring.  There  was 
much  chattering  back  and  forth  to  no  purpose.  It  is  possible 
they  do  this  on  purpose,  so  that  people  can  be  all  the  happier 
for  seeing  land  unexpectedly.  On  a  sunny  day  the  captain  and 
helmsman  with  their  instruments  can  reckon  their  geographical 
position,  and  consequently  how  far  the  ship  has  sailed.  We 
were  not  very  experienced,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
steadily  opposing  winds,  I  was  sure  that  we  would  be  three 
months  completing  our  trip.  But  when  we  reached  the  Bank 
of  N.  F.,  which  could  not  be  kept  secret,  since  the  sailors  knew 
it,  I  could  easily  tell  from  my  map  how  far  we  had  come  and 
I  was  astonished  at  the  rapid  passage  so  far  accomplished. 

Approach.     Appearance  of  a  Dove. 
Entrance  into  Harbor. 

Karl,  who  spent  most  of  his  time  with  the  cook  and  the 
sailors,  got  along  very  well  there,  for  he  did  all  sorts  of  work 
with  them.  He  clambered  with  the  sailors  to  the  topmost  spars 
and  in  the  end  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  crew. 

After  we  had  left  the  bank  of  N.  F.  again,  the  water  looked 
green,  as  before — a  sign  that  we  were  in  fathomless  water. 
Again  we  sailed  for  several  days  in  a  light  breeze ;  one  morning 
a  dove  came  flying,  very  tired,  and  perched  on  the  vessel  to 
rest.  Apparently  it  came  from  the  mainland,  and  did  not  have 
strength  left  to  fly  back  without  resting.  It  was  a  neat  little 
ash-gray  creature,  formed  just  like  the  German  dove.  A  sailor 
clambered  up  the  mast  where  it  perched  to  catch  it.  It  flew 
off,  but  made  a  small  circle  and  settled  again  on  one  of  the 
yards.     Another  sailor  got  near  and  seized  it;  the  captain  put 
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it  in  a  cage,  and  took  it  back  with  him,  evidently  as  a  curiosity, 
to  Bremen  (in  case  it  remained  alive). 

Finally,  on  September  18,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
people  on  all  sides  called  "Land !"  "Land !"  but  we  did  not  hear 
it  immediately  in  our  sleeping  quarters.  When  we  woke  up 
about  5  o'clock,  and  heard  the  joyful  news,  we  hurried  on  deck 
to  enjoy  the  precious  sight  of  which  we  had  been  deprived  for 
so  long.  That  same  night  we  steered  a  little  too  far  to  the  left, 
so  that  we  saw  the  New  Jersey  shore  close  on  the  left  when  we 
should  have  seen  Long  Island,  on  which  is  the  city  of  New 
York.  However,  the  way  round  was  not  long,  and  as  we  had 
had  good  winds  blowing  briskly  from  behind  us  for  some  time, 
it  was  not  long  until  we  approached  the  above  mentioned  island. 

The  shore  of  New  York  is  sandy;  along  the  strand  stand 
pretty  little  white  houses  where  fishermen  live.  These  little 
houses  afforded  us  an  uncommonly  pleasant  sight.  When  we 
had  run  along  for  a  while,  a  pilot  boat  came  up,  bringing  the 
pilot  who  was  to  take  us  into  the  harbor.  He  sprang  into  a 
skiff,  came  alongside  our  ship  with  a  couple  of  rowers  to  where 
a  rope  ladder  was  let  down,  and  in  a  second  was  on  board.  He 
was  a  tall  thin  man  about  40  years  old,  with  black  eyes  full  of 
fire.  Without  paying  many  compliments,  and  without  doffing 
his  hat  to  right  and  left,  as  is  the  custom  in  Europe — he  didn't 
touch  it  at  all — he  quickly  took  his  place  at  the  wheel,  and  gave 
his  orders  in  English  to  the  helmsman  and  the  others.  These 
were  all  quickly  carried  out,  for  several  of  them  understood 
some  English.  And  so  we  drew  into  the  harbor.  The  nearer 
we  came,  the  more  bustle  there  was,  for  more  than  40  sea- 
going vessels  of  various  sizes  were  coming  and  going  on  all 
sides.  After  sailing  alone  on  the  great  expanse  of  the  ocean 
for  such  a  long  time,  it  was  a  great  treat  for  all  passengers  to 
see  this  brisk  activity  and  commerce. 

As  we  neared  the  harbor,  or  rather  the  roads  (that  is  an 
anchorage  outside  the  harbor,  where  the  vessels  can  lie  fairly 
secure  in  a  storm),  forts  or  fortifications  came  into  view  on 
both  shores,  from  which  the  entrance  to  the  roads  can  be 
covered  by  cannon.  It  would,  indeed,  be  very  difficult  for  any 
hostile  ship  to  get  in,  if  the  forts  were  well  manned.  They  are 
built  of  brick,  and  look  very  picturesque  from  a  distance. 
Entering  the  roads  we  saw  on  both  sides  a  number  of  snow- 
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white  houses,  clustered  in  little  villages.  Back  of  the  houses 
ranged  several  fields  of  maize,  the  first  we  had  ever  seen. 
From  a  distance,  in  their  greenness  they  looked  like  our  vine- 
yards at  Meissen,  and  consequently  gave  us,  or  me,  at  least,  a 
very  happy  impression ;  especially  as  the  splendid  city  of  New 
York1  stretched  out  in  the  background. 

That  afternoon,  with  reverence  and  a  prayer  to  the  good 
God  of  all  the  world,  I  stepped  once  more  upon  the  beloved 
earth.  In  company  with  the  captain  and  others  from  the  cabin, 
we  betook  ourselves  to  an  inn,  of  which  there  are  plenty,  and 
bought  cider  and  white  bread  that  tasted  uncommonly  good. 
Oysters  are  to  be  bought  there  too.  Several  of  our  party  ate 
them  greedily,  but  to  me  they  were  disgusting.  We  went  out 
into  the  woods  a  way  beyond  the  houses,  and  found  almost  all 
the  shrubs  and  plants  strange  to  us.  Toward  evening  we  re- 
turned to  the  ship,  and  not  until  September  22  did  it  come  into 
the  harbor.  It  would  have  come  in  before,  but  on  Saturday 
there  was  a  big  storm  from  the  east,  which  hammered  violently 
at  the  ships  and  cables  so  that  no  vessel  could  weigh  anchor, 
and  on  Sunday  not  the  least  work  is  done  in  America,  because 
of  the  strict  and  rigidly  observed  laws. 

During  this  time  the  steamboats  went  steadily  from  one 
bank  to  the  other  and  from  one  quarter  to  another.    The  spec- 
tacle was  new  to  us,  and  gave  us  all  much  pleasure,  for  they 
are  impressive  in  size,  have  two  decks,  and  travel  unusually 
fast.     Almost  all  of  them  did  nothing  but  carry  passengers 
from  one  part  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country  to  the 
other ;  whenever  they  docked  anywhere,  the  bells  were  rung  as 
a  signal  for  coming  on  board.     By  this  means  it  is  possible  to 
go   quickly   and   cheaply    from   one    section   to   another;    for 
nothing  in  America  is  so  cheap  as  riding  by  steamboat,  if  one 
boards  one's  self,  as  one  may.     Everything  else  is  rather  ex- 
pensive here,  whether  it  be  labor,  provisions,  or  clothing. 
Discharge  of  Goods  and  Passengers  in  New  York. 
The  Customs.  Necessary  Knowledge  of  English 
Language,  The  Steamboat  Journey. 

Early  on  Monday  a  little  vessel  called  a  schooner  came 
alongside,  took  off  all  the  steerage  passengers  and  all  of  their 

XA  long  descriptive  note  on  the  city  of  New  York,  quoted  from  Meyer's 
Universum,  has  been  omitted  here. 
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effects,  and  took  them  to  the  other  side  to  be  examined  by 
physicians  for  contagious  diseases.  They  had  to  wash  all  their 
soiled  clothing.  Then  a  customs  officer  looked  through  their 
effects  to  see  whether  they  had  anything  new  or  dutiable. 
When  this  was  done,  they  all  came  back  again  in  the  schooner 
with  all  their  belongings,  and  were  taken  into  the  harbor  to  the 
city,  where  each  was  free  to  do  what  he  pleased. 

A  passport  was  not  required — no  one  in  all  America  knows 
what  that  is.  As  for  the  examination  of  goods  belonging  to 
the  steerage  passengers — it  was  very  superficial.  No  chests 
were  unpacked ;  only  the  top  was  looked  at,  for  little  is  brought 
in  by  the  immigrants.  Of  course  that  depends  a  great  deal  on 
the  customs  officer  making  the  search,  whether  he  be  strict  or 
not,  but  ours  was  very  lenient.  They  know  nothing  here  about 
tipping.  I  don't  believe  the  officials  would  take  anything  if  it 
were  offered.  And  in  the  inns  all  over  the  country  tips  are 
unheard  of.  Every  servant  is  expected  to  help  with  harness- 
ing, unharnessing,  and  feeding  without  a  fee.  They  are  all 
well  paid  by  the  innkeeper,  who  in  his  turn  is  well  paid  by  the 
guests. 

When  the  steerage  passengers  were  finally  gone,  our 
"Charlotte"  ran  clear  into  the  harbor,  and  docked  on  the  east 
side  of  the  city.  A  new  and  really  magnificent  view  again 
greeted  us  here.  Before  us  we  had  an  unbelievable  forest  of 
masts  among  which  we  took  our  place  with  others,  for  at  least 
six  vessels  from  France  and  England  arrived  with  us,  all  laden 
with  a  great  crowd  of  emigrants.  A  beautiful  and  impressive 
sight  were  these  ships,  of  which  perhaps  800  to  1000  lay  in  the 
harbor  at  the  same  time.  There  was  no  end  to  the  loading  and 
unloading,  and  never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  such  a  bustle. 
When  the  ship  was  made  fast  to  another,  a  customs  official  at 
once  came  on  board,  and  remained  until  the  ship  was  entirely 
unloaded,  that  is,  until  it  was  emptied  of  all  merchandise.  He 
had  his  meals  on  board.  He  was  a  splendid  fellow,  and  I 
should  have  liked  to  be  able  to  talk  with  him.  Already  I  was 
feeling  my  ignorance  of  the  language,  which  prevented  me 
from  speaking  with  people  around  me ;  I  would  have  given  a 
good  deal  for  even  a  little  understanding  of  the  language  of 
the  country,  and  to  be  able  to  talk  some.     Since  I  couldn't  talk 
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to  this  man,  I  had  to  content  myself  with  pantomime,  which 
he  amiably  returned. 

There  are  a  lot  of  these  customs  officers.  As  soon  as  a 
vessel  runs  into  the  harbor  one  comes  aboard,  is  present  at  the 
unloading,  checks  all  the  cargo,  and  compares  it  with  the  list 
submitted  to  him.  If  it  is  not  correct  in  every  particular,  he 
sends  this  bale  and  that  to  the  customs  house.  If  an  error  is 
found,  for  example  more  goods  than  the  merchant  has  listed  in 
his  declaration,  the  goods  are  forfeited,  and  the  captain  is 
severely  punished  as  well.  This  was  not  the  case  with  my 
belongings.  They  were  brought  up  and  every  chest  and  box 
put  on  deck.  When  the  friendly  official  saw  all  this  luggage, 
he  was  both  amused  and  astonished. 

We  had  to  open  one  chest  after  another,  and  the  officer 
looked  part  way  down  on  each  side,  but  he  did  not  require  us 
to  unpack  a  single  one  completely. 

When  he  opened  the  box  of  books,  he  pulled  out  one  after 
the  other,  and  when  he  found  them  all  in  a  foreign  language, 
smilingly  ordered  this  box  put  on  the  free  list,  although  books 
in  English  pay  heavy  duty.  My  German  library  thus  had  free 
entry  to  America.  But  the  boxes  with  the  other  articles, 
muskets,  clocks,  etc.,  had  to  go  to  the  customs.  The  officer  let 
everything  else  go  free  at  the  ship  as  luggage.  To  be  sure  he 
had  not  got  to  the  bottom,  and  had  not  noticed  the  cloth,  or  it 
might  have  been  quite  different,  for  it  pays  40  per  cent. 

I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Herr  Bronen,  of 
Bremen  (the  owner  of  our  ship),  to  the  consignee  of  the  goods, 
Mr.  Nottenius,  of  New  York,  which  assured  me  a  friendly 
reception  and  all  sorts  of  welcome  service.  He  is  from  Bremen, 
and,  naturally,  a  German,  but  he  now  has  an  important  whole- 
sale establishment  in  New  York.  He  at  once  sent  his  man 
with  me  to  the  customs  house ;  it  was  a  great  help,  for  which  I 
am  deeply  indebted.  If  Mr.  Nottenius  had  not  sent  this  man 
with  me,  I  believe  that  I  would  have  had  to  pay  at  least  250 
Spanish  dollars1  duty,  instead  of  the  $56  which  covered  every- 
thing. My  companion  would  have  saved  me  even  from  the 
payment  on  guns  and  clocks,  which  have  to  pay  a  luxury  tax — 
he  said  that  I  already  owned  an  estate   (farm)   here,  and  of 

xThe  Spanish  dollar  was  of  slightly  less  silver  content  than  the  Amer- 
ican dollar,  but  was  usually  used  as  its  equivalent. 
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course  was  only  bringing  things  for  my  own  use — but  unfortu- 
nately the  two  officials  could  not  agree.  One  would,  the  other 
would  not,  and  I  was  obliged  to  pay  the  stipulated  tax. 

When  we  came  to  the  customs  house,  there  was  an  inspector 
there  who  was  unpacking  the  trunks  of  two  Swabians,  turning 
out  every  shoe  and  pocket  and  leaving  everything  in  confusion. 
When  I  saw  this  I  wasn't  very  happy,  for  I  thought  the  same 
thing  would  happen  to  my  boxes.  But  the  helper  sent  along 
with  me  by  Mr.  Nottenius  said  to  me  in  German  that  we  did 
not  want  that  man  for  the  examination  and  assessing  of  our 
goods;  he  would  wait  for  another.  We  waited  almost  two 
hours,  and  finally  the  longed-for  official  came.  He  didn't 
make  much  difficulty.  We  were  able  to  say,  for  example,  6 
pairs  of  boots  and  10  pairs  of  shoes;  we  could  list  the  firearms 
as  old,  and  so  on ;  he  was  satisfied  with  everything,  and  so  it 
turned  out  I  didn't  have  to  pay  any  more  duty.  Nor  were  the 
chests  unpacked,  merely  opened ;  the  cloth  was  not  discovered, 
and  I  was  glad  of  that.  Duty  on  boots  is  very  high — they  pay 
$1.50  a  pair,  but  shoes  only  25  cents.  Boots,  that  is,  half 
boots,  with  which  I  had  supplied  myself,  in  this  country  cost 
$3.50  or  5  thaler,  price  current.  In  praise  of  godfather 
Partsch,  I  must  say  here  that  the  leather  from  which  he  made 
my  boots  and  shoes  is  very  good,  and  much  better  than  any  I 
have  seen  here  so  far.  A  person  can  stand  in  water  all  day 
without  getting  his  feet  wet.  We  often  think  of  him  and  of 
you  in  our  lonely  thickets. 

Before  proceeding  with  this  customs  business,  my  first  care 
was  to  find  an  inn  where  we  could  be  provided  for  until  the 
customs  dues  were  attended  to  and  we  could  set  out  on  our 
journey.  I  went  about  the  city  with  the  above-mentioned 
Horstel,  of  Frankfort,  who  crossed  with  us  in  the  cabin — he 
had  been  in  America  ten  years,  and  naturally  could  speak  Eng- 
lish— to  find  a  German  inn.  But  our  effort  was  in  vain.  No 
one  would  have  us.  There  was  no  room  anywhere,  for  the 
German  landlords  almost  all  have  only  small  houses.  And  they 
aren't  the  best  places ;  one  is  warned  against  German  inns. 

In  the  afternoon  my  wife  and  I  went  to  see  Günther,  the 
furrier,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  from  Herr  Hermann  of  Putz- 
witz.     He  was  very  friendly,  gave  us  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
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offered  to  go  with  us  to  some  good  German  inns  which  he 
knew.  We  accepted  the  offer  thankfully,  and  went  all  around 
the  vast  circuit  of  New  York,  but  everywhere  we  asked,  the 
inns  were  occupied.  Late  in  the  evening  we  went  back  to  the 
ship,  after  Günther  had  pointed  out  the  way  and  left  us ;  we 
got  back  with  great  difficulty,  however,  because  we  could  not 
speak  the  language,  and  couldn't  inquire  of  any  of  the  many 
people  we  met.  We  realized  keenly  how  difficult  things  may 
be  in  a  strange  land  and  in  ignorance  of  the  language.  My  wife 
was  terribly  tired  after  the  long  trip,  and  I  was  afraid  she  could 
not  go  far,  but  she  summoned  all  her  strength  and  luckily  we 
finally  reached  our  ship.  I  would  have  been  glad  to  engage 
one  of  the  many  carriages  standing  around,  which  are  to  be 
had  like  droshkies  in  Berlin  or  fiacres  in  Dresden ;  there  are 
thousands  of  them  on  the  streets  of  New  York,  but  I  couldn't 
say  a  word  to  anyone,  couldn't  ask  what  they  charged,  or  tell 
where  to  go.  Oh  what  a  feeling  this  is !  It  is  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  the  worst  anxiety  oppresses  one.  In  Germany  we 
gave  it  no  thought  at  all;  another  time,  I  would  certainly  try 
in  every  way  to  learn  the  thing  that  is  most  necessary  before 
starting  out. 

Our  kindly  captain  had  to  give  us  shelter  on  board  for  still 
another  night,  which  he  was  glad  to  do.  Schroeder,  from 
Münden,  came  to  see  us  on  this  evening;  he  had  heard  of  our 
arrival  by  chance  through  the  girl  who  traveled  with  us  and 
who  had  looked  him  up.  She  had  his  address,  and  we  had 
brought  some  things  along  for  him.  With  this  friendly  man 
with  us,  we  felt  greatly  relieved  and  almost  out  of  our  trouble. 
He  was,  indeed,  of  great  help  to  us,  and  knew  English.  The 
next  morning  he  arranged  for  our  goods,  which  had  been 
unloaded,  to  be  sent  at  once  to  a  good  forwarding  agent  at 
Buffalo  ($i  a  hundred).  After  this  he  went  with  me  and 
arranged  for  our  board  and  lodging  at  an  English  inn,  at  $i 
per  person.  The  people  in  this  inn  were  very  friendly  and  we 
would  have  been  very  comfortable  there  if  we  had  only  under- 
stood any  of  the  language.  Unfortunately  we  had  to  use 
pantomime  when  we  wanted  anything,  and  as  I  had  to  go  out 
on  the  business  of  shipping  the  goods  and  paying  the  duty,  my 
wife  felt  pretty  lonely. 
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The  American  Way  of  Living. 

The  way  of  living  was  as  follows,  and  is  about  the  same 
in  practically  all  the  inns  of  North  America.  Breakfast  is  at 
about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  serve  coffee,  tea,  roasted 
ham,  roast  beef,  baked  fish,  several  kinds  of  salad,  potatoes, 
and  white  bread.  Rye  bread  is  not  eaten  here,  except  by 
Germans.  In  the  inns  it  is  not  served,  for  although  a  great 
deal  of  rye  is  raised,  it  is  fed  only  to  stock.  At  noon  they  have 
boiled  beef,  several  kinds  of  bread,  salads,  and  tea.  In  the 
evening,  generally,  meat  of  all  kinds,  coffee,  and  tea.  This  is 
the  general  custom  of  the  country.  The  use  of  coffee  and  tea 
here  is  very  great.  Although  the  coffee  does  not  come  from  a 
great  distance,  that  is  to  say,  only  from  the  West  Indies,  a 
pound  costs  1 6-18  B.,1  about  5  gr.  price  current.  The  pound 
weight  is  a  little  less,  too,  than  in  Saxony.  This  is  because 
everyone  engaged  in  retail  trade  takes  50  or  100  per  cent  profit, 
no  matter  what  the  article  may  be.  The  purchasers  do  not 
complain  of  it,  because  pay  for  all  work  and  for  all  articles 
is  high. 

Our  affairs  at  last  in  order,  we  embarked  on  the  steamboat 
at  6  o'clock  Friday  morning,  and  went  up  the  Hudson  to  the 
capital  city  of  New  York,  Albany.  This  is  a  distance  of  160 
English  miles,  or  33  German  ones,  but  at  5  o'clock  that  same 
evening  we  arrived.  You  can  thus  get  some  idea  of  the  rapid 
journey  upstream.  There  are  still  other  steamships  which 
leave  New  York  an  hour  later  and  yet  reach  Albany  an  hour 
earlier  than  we.  These  boats  all  had  two  boilers,  while  ours 
had  only  one.  But  the  fare  on  them  was  $2,  and  on  ours  $1. 
Big,  handsome  craft  they  are,  fitted  up  beautifully.  One  is 
free  to  move  about  on  them,  for  the  deck  is  not  separated  into 
classes.  The  captain  has  a  little  office  on  deck,  where  everyone 
gets  a  ticket  and  pays  his  passage  money.  Later  all  the  tickets 
are  taken  up,  and  anyone  who  has  none  must  pay.  While  this 
is  going  on  no  one  can  move  about,  lest  the  captain  become  con- 
fused. It  is  the  same  with  meals.  Whoever  wishes  to  eat  in 
the  cabin,  first  goes  to  the  captain  and  buys  a  ticket  for  half 
a  dollar.  He  can  bring  to  meals  as  many  persons  as  he  has 
tickets.    These  are  all  taken  up  at  table,  and  if  the  journey  lasts 

Probably  a  "Böhmen,"  with  a  value  of  about  two-thirds  of  a  cent. 
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longer,  the  same  process  is  repeated  next  day.  The  cabin  is 
decorated  in  princely  style.  Walls  are  hung  with  silk  and 
velvet,  with  costly  furniture  everywhere.  For  all  this  the 
passage  fare  is  a  dollar  for  33  German  miles,  and  a  half  a 
dollar  for  lunch. 

On  longer  journeys  plenty  of  money  is  necessary  if  one  has 
his  meals  in  the  cabin.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  board  one's  self, 
and  many  do  this,  buying  white  bread  and  ham  or  drief  beef 
in  the  city,  and  in  this  way  traveling  very  comfortably  and 
cheaply.  However,  we  ate  in  the  cabin  because  the  trip  lasted 
only  one  day,  and  I  wanted  to  see  what  it  was  like.  The  food 
is  served  in  such  variety  that  much  is  left  over.  Unfortunately 
the  meat  there,  and  practically  everywhere  in  America,  was 
only  half  cooked,  which  was  not  to  our  German  taste.  There 
was  also  a  superabundance  of  coffee  and  tea,  which  are  never 
lacking  at  any  meal. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Americans  to  eat  and  drink  very  fast. 
At  table  with  them,  there  is  no  need  to  know  the  language ;  one 
soon  learns  that  in  3  minutes  they  are  through  and  spring  up 
from  the  table,  while  the  Germans  have  to  spend  twice  as  much 
time  unless  they  want  to  go  away  hungry  and  yet  pay  for  an 
expensive  meal.  The  American  scarcely  speaks  at  table,  and 
gives  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  food.  If  we  talked,  ac- 
cording to  our  German  custom,  they  were  surprised.  It  is 
the  same  with  their  drinking.  In  any  part  of  the  boat  one  can 
have  wine,  brandy,  fruit,  and  the  like,  and  in  several,  but  not 
in  all,  beer,  too.  If  one  orders  something  to  drink,  the  flask  of 
wine,  brandy,  or  whatever  he  asks  for  is  set  before  him,  with  a 
glass  like  the  German  beer  glass.  Into  this  the  American  pours 
his  drink,  about  half  an  inch,  gulps  it  down,  and  pays  1/16  D. 
(in  our  money  2  gr.  2  dr.).  If  he  wants  another  drink,  the 
process  is  repeated.  This  is  customary  on  boats,  in  inns,  and 
in  saloons  everywhere.  No  matter  whether  the  wine  or  brandy 
is  good  or  bad,  with  few  exceptions  the  cost  is  the  same.  This 
retail  trade  is  a  lucrative  business  for  anyone  who  carries  it  on 
and  has  the  customers,  for  200  to  500  per  cent  is  realized. 
Of  course  a  person  can  put  more  in  the  glass,  even  fill  it  full, 
without  the  host  making  any  objection,  but  this  would  be 
looked  upon  as  very  crude,  and  it  very  seldom  happens — not  at 
all  among  Americans.     Making  money  in  this  way  is  calculated 
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on  the  sense  of  honor  of  the  people;  since  the  American  seems 
to  have  a  good  deal  of  that,  he  is  attacked  at  his  weak  point. 
In  Germany  this  kind  of  a  bar  would  not  be  feasible. 

This  American  way  of  living,  this  rapid  eating  and  drink- 
ing, whether  of  water  or  other  beverages,  until  they  are  over- 
heated and  break  out  into  perspiration,  is  likely  the  main  reason 
why  they  almost  all  have  a  wan  and  haggard  look,  and  are 
more  subject  to  fever  than  Germans,  although  the  latter  are  not 
accustomed  to  the  climate.  In  the  whole  country  we  have  not 
seen  one  really  fat  American  of  the  type  often  seen  in  Germany, 
and  their  healthy  look  is  not  common.  If  one  sees  a  person 
with  a  good,  healthy  color,  he  is  sure  to  be  a  German.  The 
American  does  not  think  so  much  about  good  food  and  drink; 
he  is  eager  to  get  back  to  his  business  and  money-making,  for 
which  there  is  undeniably  more  opportunity  here  than  in  Ger- 
many. People  here  know  nothing  of  big  social  gatherings, 
drinking  parties,  good  music  and  the  like,  because  everything  is 
centered  in  money-making. 

Karl  and  Gottlob,  taking  the  greater  part  of  our  goods, 
went  on  to  Albany  several  days  ahead,  on  the  freight  steam- 
boat to  meet  us  there,  as  they  did.  These  freighters  are  usually 
big  ships,  with  heavily  loaded  packet  boats  attached  at  each  side. 
Because  of  the  load,  they  travel  much  more  slowly  than  the 
passenger  ships.  It  takes  them  24  hours  at  least  from  New 
York  to  Albany,  while  others  with  2  boilers,  charging  $2  a 
person,  and  those  with  one  boiler,  the  kind  on  which  we 
traveled,  charging  $1  a  person,  make  the  run  in  from  9  to  11 
hours. 

In  New  York  Karl  and  Gottlob  stayed  in  another  hotel 
than  ours,  with  some  of  the  steerage  passengers,  where  it  was 
less  pleasant  but  much  cheaper.  For  this  same  reason  they 
went  with  the  packet,  because  the  fare  is  only  50  cents.  All  the 
way  here  they  lived  very  cheaply,  though  often  they  had  a  thin 
time  of  it. 

It  is  another  peculiarity  here  in  America  that  you  can't 
buy  anything  to  eat,  or  a  cup  of  coffee  or  tea  by  itself  (beer, 
wine,  and  spirits  are  exceptions  to  this),  but  have  to  wait  until 
mealtime.  On  this  account  meals  are  earlier,  and  served  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  persons.  On  less  traveled  roads  this 
is  more  than  ever  the  case.     Beer  is  the  only  drink  of  which 
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one  gets  a  full  glass,  and  it  generally  costs  3  ctm.1  or  1  gr. 
As  a  rule  it  is  not  clear,  but  much  stronger  than  the  Bavarian 
beer.  It  is  to  be  had  only  in  cities,  seldom  in  country  inns. 
As  a  glass  is  about  l/\.  quart,  you  see  this  is  an  expensive  drink, 
and  especially  so,  since  the  grain  costs  much  less  here  than  in 
Germany,  and  furthermore  there  is  no  tax  on  it,  nor  on  brandy. 
Anyone  may  distill  and  brew  where  and  as  he  chooses ;  he 
doesn't  need  to  ask  anyone. 

Description  of  the  Hudson  River  Region 
and  the  City  of  Albany. 

The  country  along  the  Hudson  River  is  romantically  lovely, 
shut  in  almost  everywhere  by  rocks  and  mountains,  beyond 
whose  peaks  still  other  mountains  rise  in  the  distance.  Where 
the  bluff  rises  farther  back,  there  are  pretty  brick  houses  whose 
owners  make  their  living  by  farming,  business,  professions,  or 
as  inn  keepers.  They  are  all  supported  by  the  extremely  lively 
river  trade.  We  saw  more  than  200  sailboats,  big  and  little, 
plying  up  and  down  the  river,  besides  a  throng  of  steamboats, 
which  go  back  and  forth  daily.  The  river  is  perhaps  once 
again  as  wide  as  the  Elbe  at  its  broadest  and  has  this  advantage, 
that  its  rocky  banks  do  not  roll  down  sands  to  make  shoals,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Elbe. 

Farther  upstream,  the  landscape  gradually  flattens  out,  and 
far  and  wide  discloses  pretty  farms.  Each  one  is  set  apart, 
with  uncleared  woods  on  both  sides  so  that  there  is  always 
plenty  of  fire-  and  building-wood  near.  Thus  there  are  no 
villages  in  the  whole  of  North  America,  nothing  but  the 
separate  farms.  Business  goes  at  an  entirely  different  gait  here 
than  in  Germany,  for  nowhere  does  it  get  such  great  impetus 
as  from  these  beautiful  rivers,  the  many  canals,  the  tendency 
toward  speculative  enterprises,  and  great  profit. 

When  we  neared  Albany,  toward  evening,  the  city  even 
from  a  distance  looked  beautiful  and  majestic.  It  is  built  on 
a  steep  slope  close  to  the  river,  has  many  fine  churches  and 
other  buildings,  and  is  very  well  laid  out.  It  has  about  30,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  about  the  size  of  Chemnitz. 

Karl  met  us  as  we  came  off  the  boat,  and  we  went  to  a 

xHere  and  elsewhere  Schramm  uses  centime  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
American  cent.     See  post,  258. 
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German  inn.  Everywhere  in  America,  the  German  inns  are  the 
poorest,  and  that  was  the  case  here.  Everywhere  one  looked 
there  was  dirt ;  the  beds  were  miserable,  and  furthermore  we 
had  a  bag  stolen  during  the  night,  with  some  dry  goods  and 
waistcoats.  There  wrere  also  some  letters  which  we  had  been 
given  to  deliver,  and  which  thus  cannot  reach  the  right  place. 

Journey  to  Buffalo.     Public  Respect  and  Care  for 

the  Female  Sex  in  North  America.    The  Great 

Erie  Canal.    Description  of  Buffalo. 

With  the  help  of  a  New  Yorker  who  traveled  with  us  to 
Albany  and  could  speak  some  German  we  arranged  for  the 
trip  to  Buffalo  in  a  canalboat :  sleeping  quarters,  and  meals 
with  the  captain,  8  dollars  each.  This  is  a  distance  of  360 
English  miles,  or  72  German  ones,  and  the  trip  lasted  7  days. 
The  boats  are  suitably  fitted  up.  There  are  three  cabins :  a 
small  one  where  the  women  passengers  sleep;  a  second,  with 
benches,  which  at  night  are  put  together  and  made  into  beds 
for  the  men ;  and  a  third  where  meals  are  served.  Next  to  the 
dining  room  is  the  kitchen,  where  the  sailors  and  the  cook  have 
their  quarters.  In  the  middle  is  the  large  space  for  goods. 
The  boats  are  not  very  large,  about  50  feet  long  and  10  wide, 
with  the  lower  deck  just  high  enough  so  a  man  can  stand  up- 
right; nevertheless  everything  is  surprisingly  well  managed. 
People  of  this  region,  therefore,  make  constant  use  of  these 
boats,  and  it  never  occurs  to  anyone  to  go  by  foot,  to  ride,  or 
travel  by  carriage.  If  one  wants  to  live  cheaply  he  can,  if  he 
takes  care  of  his  own  provisions.  In  that  case  a  person  pays 
just  half  for  the  trip,  and  is  allowed  50  lbs.  free.  When  we 
went  aboard  this  canalboat  at  Albany  it  was  already  nightfall ; 
still,  goods  and  people  were  being  taken  on  and  continued  to  be 
until  1 1  o'clock.  Everything  was  weighed.  The  passengers 
who  boarded  themselves  went  into  the  back  room,  but  those 
who  ate  with  us  at  the  captain's  table,  into  the  cabin  itself. 

We  had  scarcely  gone  aboard  when  I  became  very  unwell, 
for  gradually  I  was  feeling  the  change  in  my  way  of  living 
and  in  the  water,  as  usual  when  I  am  in  a  new  climate.  I  had 
a  miserable  pain  in  the  stomach.  Since  we  could  not  talk  to 
the  captain  or  anyone  else,  at  my  wife's  insistence  I  lay  down 
without  any  further  ado  on  one  of  the  beds  in  the  women's 
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cabin,  there  being  no  other  couch  visible  on  the  ship,  and  the 
day  being  sharp  and  cold.  Since  we  had  not  been  able  to  learn 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  boat  for  want  of  understand- 
ing the  language,  we  were  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  blunders.  For 
instance,  my  father,  who  carried  a  spittoon  about  with  him, 
which  the  captain  apparently  classed  as  a  box  for  goods,  was 
driven  from  the  cabin  to  the  back  room,  and  from  there  to  the 
deck,  where  he  walked  up  and  down  until  12  o'clock  at  night, 
when  the  loading  was  finished.  A  like  fate  befell  me.  I  had 
scarcely  lain  down  when  the  captain  came,  threw  me  out,  and 
showed  me  by  pantomime  that  in  America  it  was  a  great  mis- 
demeanor, because  the  women,  and  everything  about  them,  are 
looked  upon  as  something  sacred.  Here,  therefore,  a  girl  or 
woman  can  undertake  the  longest  journey  without  an  escort — 
by  canalboat  or  steamship,  or  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback* 
(the  former  is  rarely  done,  for  the  roads  are  exceedingly 
bad) — without  the  least  annoyance  from  men.  Indeed  every 
man  takes  pains  to  give  her  evidence  of  the  greatest  respect. 
A  man  gives  a  woman  the  first  place  at  table,  even  if  she  is  of 
humble  standing,  and  no  one  ventures  to  make  coarse  jokes  in 
her  presence.  The  hasty  meal  finished,  she  withdraws,  and  no 
one  may  disturb  her  in  her  privacy. 

This  was  all  unknown  to  us,  and  so,  at  my  wife's  sugges- 
tion, I  did  not  hesitate  to  rest  in  their  quarters.  What  hap- 
pened, you  already  know.  When  I  was  turned  out  of  my  soft 
couch,  I  joined  father  on  the  deck,  and  shared  his  evening  walk 
for  awhile.  But  it  soon  grew  too  chilly  on  deck,  and  I  went 
down  to  the  men's  cabin,  where  I  propped  myself  in  a  corner 
to  sleep,  since  I  could  get  no  bed.  Finally  came  relief.  The 
benches  were  separated  and  all  at  once,  much  to  our  astonish- 
ment, made  into  good  beds.  I  hastily  lay  down.  By  morning 
I  had  slept  away  the  pain,  and  was  well  again.  Father,  also, 
was  allowed  to  come  in  with  his  belongings,  and  lay  down  to 
sleep. 

*A11  the  women  here,  after  the  common  custom  of  the  country,  can  ride 
very  well  on  side  saddles,  which  is  all  the  more  necessary,  since  in  the 
interior  western  states,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  good  roads  and  pave- 
ment, they  could  not  otherwise  get  about.  In  the  eastern  states,  however, 
for  example,  in  New  York  state,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  etc.,  there  is  plenty 
of  stone  and  there  are  highways  in  every  direction. 
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That  night  the  boat  lay  at  Albany,  and  in  the  morning  it 
was  taken  into  the  lock  and  weighed ;  then  the  canal  toll  was 
paid.  How  high  the  amount  was,  I  could  not  discover,  with 
my  lack  of  English,  but  the  toll  must  stand  at  such  a  figure  in 
relation  to  the  freight  rates  as  to  allow  profit  to  the  boat 
owners,  the  shippers,  and  the  state  of  New  York,  which  built 
the  canal,  for  there  is  a  tremendous,  continuous  line  of  boats 
coming  and  going;  indeed,  as  I  learned  later  in  German,  the 
canal  is  long  since  paid  for,  and  now  has  a  big  balance. 

The  weighing  of  the  boat  was  done  in  this  fashion.  The 
boat  is  taken  into  a  lock,  which  has  the  same  water  level  as  the 
canal  and  is  an  extension  of  it.  When  the  boat  is  at  the  right 
spot,  the  entrance  to  the  lock  from  the  canal  is  closed  by  a  gate 
that  reaches  the  bottom,  and  fits  so  tight  that  no  water  can 
come  through.  The  lock  is  then  opened  on  the  other  side  so 
that  the  water  runs  out.  When  it  is  out,  the  boat  rests  on  a 
scaffold  connected  with  big  scales  above,  and  in  5  minutes  the 
weighing  is  finished.  Thereupon  the  lock  is  again  opened  so 
that  the  water  can  rush  back.  In  a  few  minutes  it  is  back  as 
it  was  before,  and  the  boat  returns  to  the  canal. 

The  boat  is  drawn  by  horses,  usually  in  relays  of  two,  and 
day  and  night  they  keep  up  a  sharp  pace.  The  canal  is  only 
4  or  5  feet  deep,  and  of  course  the  boats  are  built  in  accordance. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  the  property  of  companies  in  New 
York  or  Albany,  or  other  cities  along  the  way,  and  have  con- 
nections at  all  the  landings.  There  are  companies  that  have 
300  such  boats,  which  continually  take  goods  and  people  to 
the  western  states,  and  bring  produce  to  the  eastern  states. 
This  output  from  the  interior  consists  chiefly  of  cornmeal, 
barley,  tobacco,  and  hides.  There  are  also  people  who  use  the 
canals  independently,  but  they  cannot  take  passengers,  because 
they  have  to  have  their  own  horses  with  them  all  the  way. 
When  one  pair  is  tired,  they  are  brought  aboard  and  fed  while 
the  other  team  is  hitched  to  the  boat,  and  so  they  alternate. 
Every  boat  has  to  have  a  man  to  drive  the  horses.  The  com- 
panies that  have  so  many  boats  have  farms  at  different  sta- 
tions, where  they  keep  a  large  number  of  horses,  and  where 
the  horses  are  changed  and  fresh  drivers  provided.  There  are 
also  many  mail  packets,  likewise  company  owned,  which 
expedite   light   packages,   letters,   and   passengers.      They  are 
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narrower  and  longer  than  freight  boats,  and  constructed  less 
for  heavy  loads  than  for  speed.  A  trip  can  be  made  very 
quickly  on  one  of  these,  for  the  horses  keep  at  a  trot  as  they  do 
with  a  German  express,  but  they  are  more  expensive. 

The  first  day  we  traveled  through  beautiful,  settled  country, 
with  the  Mohawk  River,  which  by  means  of  locks  supplies  the 
water  for  the  middle  section  of  the  canal,  on  the  right.  It  is 
a  good-sized  stream,  but  hasn't  enough  water  for  steamships. 
Beyond  are  heavily  wooded  mountains,  and  the  whole  view  is 
splendid.  Along  the  canal  is  a  chain  of  inns  and  stores  where 
a  person  can  get  in  one  place  what,  in  Germany,  he  would  have 
to  look  for  in  many  shops  and  workshops. 

The  first  day  we  passed  many  locks,  and  that  delayed  the 
trip.  The  canal  is  for  the  most  part  laid  out  where  the  country 
is  flattest,  but  as  all  the  hills  cannot  be  avoided,  locks  have  to 
be  built,  which  must  cost  frightful  sums.  There  are  perhaps 
200  between  Albany  and  Buffalo.  At  the  entrance  into  one  of 
these  locks,  built  from  quarried  stone,  there  is  a  pair  of  gates, 
which  is  closed  when  the  boat  is  once  inside.  The  upper  section 
of  the  canal,  perhaps  10  or  15  feet  higher,  is  held  by  another 
gate,  which  is  closed  while  one  is  going  through  the  lower  gate, 
and  then  opened  as  soon  as  the  lower  one  is  closed.  As  the 
water  comes  rushing  through  the  gate  of  the  lock,  the  water 
and  the  boat  at  the  closed  door  are  lifted,  rising  to  the  height 
of  the  upper  level.  This  process  is  repeated  till  one  is  up  the 
hill.  Sometimes  the  rise  is  small,  and  only  1  or  2  such  locks 
are  needed,  but  sometimes  it  is  greater,  and  4,  6,  8,  10,  or  even 
12  locks  follow  one  after  the  other.  The  boat  that  wants  to 
descend  must  wait  meanwhile  until  the  lock  gate  of  the  lower 
level  is  opened. 

There  is  a  place  called  Lockport  on  this  canal  where  there 
is  a  hill  that  goes  straight  up  almost  as  steep  as  the  footpath 
back  of  Tarandt  on  the  way  to  Ramsdorf.  At  that  place  there 
are  two  rows  of  locks,  so  that  boats  go  up  through  one  and 
down  through  the  other.  It  would  take  too  long  if  they  had  to 
wait  on  the  other  boats,  as  they  do  where  there  is  only  one  row 
of  small  locks.  Once  through  the  Lockport  locks,  the  canal 
runs  for  a  good  hour  through  hewn  rock,  a  cut  at  least  25  feet 
deep. 

This  cut  through  the  rock,  and  really  the  whole  canal,  is 
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a  gigantic  piece  of  work  that  must  excite  the  wonder  and 
astonishment  of  every  foreigner  who  has  never  seen  the  like. 
How  is  it  possible,  one  wonders,  to  accomplish  such  a  tre- 
mendous feat,  particularly  in  a  country  where  the  cost  of  labor 
is  so  terribly  high?  Each  laborer  receives  18  gr.  price  current 
per  day,  besides  his  food,  with  meat  three  times  and  coffee 
twice  a  day. — But  the  scale  of  enterprises  common  in  this 
country,  carried  on  free  and  unhampered,  is  so  gigantic  that 
such  projects  are  made  not  only  practicable,  but  highly  profit- 
able. There  are  many  such  canals  in  the  United  States;  most 
of  them  are  built  by  private  companies  through  issue  of  stock, 
on  which  one  receives  10  per  cent  interest.  Such  stock  can  be 
purchased  in  exchange  banks  in  the  big  cities,  like  government 
bonds  in  Europe ;  interest  is  reckoned  from  the  day  of  purchase 
or  sale. 

From  this  you  might  conclude  that  people  with  means  need 
only  come  here,  in  order  to  draw  high  interest  on  their  capital 
and  live  in  comfort.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  Rent  is  about 
three  times  as  high  as  in  Germany,  for  building  construction 
costs  a  fearful  lot  of  money.  Masons  and  carpenters  get  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  day  without  board,  and  laborers  and  serv- 
ants aren't  to  be  had.  Every  workman  considers  himself  as 
good  as  his  employer.  They  do  not  engage  themselves  for  a 
quarter  or  whole  year,  but  only  by  the  month,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  usually  leave.  All  products,  also,  that  are  hand- 
made and  cannot  be  turned  out  by  machines  are  extremely  ex- 
pensive, so  that  taking  into  consideration  the  conveniences  and 
standard  of  living  which  a  well-to-do  person  expects,  4  per  cent 
in  Germany  goes  farther  than  10  per  cent  here. 

On  the  canal  between  Albany  and  Buffalo,  we  passed 
through  several  very  pretty  towns,  among  which  Utica,  about 
half  way,  was  the  most  attractive.  It  is  pretty  and  well  built 
up.  The  canal  goes  through ;  the  soil  of  the  region  is  rich  and 
good;  and  a  considerable  stretch  of  wood  is  cleared  round 
about,  giving  it  a  decidedly  friendly  aspect.  It  attracted  me 
most  of  all  the  American  cities,  big  or  little,  which  I  had  seen 
so  far.    It  is  about  the  size  of  Meissen. 

As  we  traveled  along,  people  were  constantly  coming  on 
board  and  leaving  again  at  their  destinations  and  their  homes. 
Among  them  I  found  a  man  whose  parents  had  immigrated 
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from  Germany,  and  who  consequently  spoke  pretty  good  Ger- 
man. He  and  his  wife  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Albany,  and  had 
traveled  part  of  the  way  with  another  boat ;  it  was  delayed  a 
long  time  somewhere  on  the  route,  and  they  changed  to  ours, 
traveling  with  us  as  far  as  Lockport.  We  were  delighted  with 
him.  We  talked  about  everything,  especially  with  the  captain ; 
among  other  matters,  as  to  why  I  had  lain  down  to  sleep  in  the 
ladies'  cabin,  and  why  he  threw  me  out.  This  explanation 
furnished  much  cause  for  laughter.  We  all  took  pains  to  learn 
a  little  English,  and  before  long  we  could  name  and  ask  for  this 
thing  or  that.  By  this  time  [April,  1836]  I  have,  indeed, 
learned  enough  to  manage  with  the  Americans  about  neces- 
sities, but  since  we  now  have  only  Germans  around  us,  and 
seldom  meet  Americans,  learning  the  language  progresses  very 
slowly.  If  I  were  living  among  Americans  only,  I  should  ex- 
pect to  speak  English  freely  in  a  couple  of  years. 

So  the  journey  proceeded  as  far  as  Buffalo,  which  we 
reached  Sunday  morning  at  three  o'clock.  Gottlob  and  Karl 
were  ahead  of  us  in  another  boat,  and  had  arrived  by  the  time 
we  came  in.  Saturday  evening,  before  we  reached  Buffalo,  we 
heard  the  thunder  of  Niagara  Falls  in  the  distance.  It  is  18 
hours  distant  from  Buffalo;  if  we  had  had  the  time,  we  should 
have  liked  to  see  it,  but  we  were  in  a  hurry  to  reach  our  destina- 
tion, for  we  were  tired  of  traveling,  and  the  journey  had 
already  cost  a  great  deal.  So  we  had  to  forego  a  glimpse  of 
one  of  the  greatest  spectacles  of  the  world. 

When  we  reached  Buffalo,  we  met  Karl  and  Gottlob  at 
once,  and  went  with  them  immediately  to  their  inn.  Here  we 
found  an  innkeeper  from  St.  Petersburg,  Russia  (his  parents 
had  emigrated  from  their  native  Halberstadt  to  Petersburg). 
We  were  delighted  to  find  someone  with  a  command  of  Ger- 
man. He  had  married  a  Swabian,  and  although  he  came  to 
Buffalo  but  6  years  ago,  with  only  $400,  he  put  his  money  at 
once  into  building  lots,  and  now  is  worth  $16,000,  so  valuable 
have  these  plots  become.  Since  the  commerce  of  this  city  has 
recently  increased,  these  plots  have  become  extraordinarily 
high.  Buffalo  is  a  city  of  about  12,000  inhabitants,  has  several 
pretty,  but  for  the  most  part  unpaved  streets,  in  which  one  is 
likely  to  mire  when  it  rains.  Here  in  America  everybody  looks 
out  for  himself,  and  private  persons  only  undertake  and  build 
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up  what  yields  a  profit;  since  no  tax  could  be  laid  for  paving, 
it  waits  till  last. 

Trip  across  Lake  Erie  to  Cleveland. 
Episodes  of  Travel. 

Most  of  my  boxes  had  come  ahead  with  Karl  and  Gottlob. 
When  I  went  to  the  warehouse  to  which  they  were  addressed, 
and  where  they  were  found  quite  safe,  I  intended  to  start  early 
Monday  by  a  Lake  Erie  steamboat  to  Cleveland.  The  agent 
told  us,  however,  that  if  I  would  wait  until  Tuesday  morning, 
when  their  own  boat  was  going,  and  would  then  go  along  with 
my  goods,  I  wouldn't  have  to  pay  any  storage.  This  was 
satisfactory  to  me ;  the  next  morning,  however,  when  I  paid  the 
charges  and  was  about  to  put  my  goods  into  the  vessel,  I  was 
required  to  pay  $7  for  two  nights'  storage.  Our  landlord  called 
the  agent  a  liar  to  his  face,  but  the  proprietor  insisted  the  man 
had  no  right  to  make  us  any  promise.  We  took  our  goods  by  a 
horsecart,  such  as  is  found  in  every  city,  to  the  boat,  which  left 
Tuesday  evening.  It  was  a  splendid  vessel,  46  feet  wide  and 
120  feet  long,  with  two  decks.  As  we  got  out  into  the  lake, 
a  brisk  wind  came  up,  and  almost  everyone  was  seasick  except 
those  who  had  crossed  the  ocean,  all  of  whom  stayed  well,  as 
we  did.  On  this  trip  we  had  to  pay  $6  fare  each,  although  it 
lasted  only  about  30  hours.  Lake  Erie  in  a  storm  is  very 
dangerous ;  since  it  is  not  so  large  as  an  open  sea,  ships  are  in 
danger  of  being  cast  on  the  shore  by  the  storm.  Not  long  be- 
fore we  reached  Buffalo  a  steamship  had  this  misfortune. 
It  was  hurled  against  the  beach  and  broken  up.  Nevertheless 
most  of  the  people  were  saved,  but  for  a  few  who  found  death 
in  the  waves. 

For  cabin  quarters  and  food  we  were  charged  $6  apiece; 
those  who  stayed  on  deck  and  boarded  themselves,  paid  only 
$3.  Our  payment  was  twice  as  much,  but  since  it  began  to  rain 
right  away  and  was  chilly,  I,  as  the  head  of  the  family,  was 
certainly  not  to  be  blamed  for  choosing  to  pay  more.  Other- 
wise my  family  and  I  should  have  had  to  spend  a  night  and  a 
half  on  deck,  at  the  mercy  of  a  slanting  rain,  with  no  other 
couch  but  our  boxes.  The  high  fare  on  Lake  Erie  is  due  to  the 
danger  which  I  mentioned  above. 

There  was  with  us  an  old  man,   seventy-two  years  old, 
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named  Wagenschwanz.  He  was  from  Bamberg,  Bavaria, 
where  he  owned  a  mill.  This  he  sold  because  of  his  age,  re- 
serving from  it  a  very  nice  provision  for  himself.  Notwith- 
standing, the  old  fool  undertook  the  trip  to  America,  and  more 
than  that,  to  Texas.  He  had  with  him  several  poor  families 
for  whom  he  was  paying  all  the  costs  of  transportation,  in 
return  for  which  they  were  to  help  him  carry  out  his  plans. 
Among  them  was  an  eighteen-year-old  girl,  whom  he  fell  in 
love  with  and  took  along  as  housekeeper.  The  hussy  led  the 
old  man  by  the  nose,  and  knew  exactly  how  to  get  her  beggarly 
family  whatever  they  wanted.  In  short,  it  was  his  misfortune 
to  be  the  plaything  of  this  group  of  beggars,  although  he  is 
said  to  have  written  a  book  on  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
mankind !  The  old  man's  money  was  slowly  melting  away, 
and  he  was  spending  at  least  twice  as  much  as  there  was  any 
excuse  for.  He  often  paid  more  than  he  should,  because  he 
could  not  help  himself.  For  instance,  on  the  steamer  he  had  to 
pay  $10  for  his  goods,  while  I,  who  had  6  or  8  times  as  much, 
paid  only  $16.  When  the  good  man  realized  this,  he  cried  out 
in  German,  "Oh,  I  have  already  paid  the  money,  and  it  is  a  sin 
that  anyone  should  deal  this  way  with  an  old  man.  I  will  not 
pay  any  more,  and  so  on."  But  this  didn't  help;  there  was 
always  more  to  pay,  down  to  his  last  thaler.  When  one  said 
to  him  that  all  his  talking  did  no  good,  because  people  could 
not  understand  him,  he  answered,  "Why,  I  speak  plainly 
enough;  why  shouldn't  they  understand  me?" 

Although  on  the  one  hand  we  felt  sorry  for  the  old  fool, 
heading  into  the  utmost  misery  in  his  old  age,  we  couldn't  help 
laughing  heartily  at  his  having  written  a  book  on  the  welfare 
of  mankind.  The  whole  party  probably  stayed  in  Cleveland, 
for  his  money  was  practically  at  an  end.  The  goal  of  his 
journey,  Texas,  where  he  intended  to  manufacture  silk,  still 
lay  far  away,  and  he  would  never  get  to  see  it. 

The  steamship  on  which  we  crossed  Lake  Erie  was  both 
beautiful  and  comfortable;  the  rest  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  the 
cabin,  was  fitted  out  magnificently  and  expensively.  We  had 
enough  food  and  to  spare;  the  beds,  with  silk  and  satin  hang- 
ings, were  as  sumptuous  as  they  were  comfortable.  At  meal- 
time the  women,  also,  came  below ;  they  had  a  far  more  com- 
fortable and  magnificent  cabin  on  deck,  where  my  wife  was 
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quartered  with  Nannette  and  Emilie.  In  our  cabin,  all  the  bunks 
had  numbers,  and  a  paper  on  the  table  had  the  same  numbers — 
up  to  35.  A  person  chose  his  bunk,  and  if  that  number  was 
still  blank  on  the  paper,  wrote  in  his  name.  This  prevents  all 
bickering  and  confusion,  and  everyone  knows  where  he  belongs. 
Everybody  respects  the  names  already  written  in,  and  contents 
himself  with  the  berth  that  is  left,  even  if  not  of  equal  con- 
venience— which  is  impossible  in  so  large  a  room. 

The  steamer  made  frequent  landings,  people  and  goods 
were  put  off,  and  new  ones  taken  on,  each  according  to  his 
destination.  Once  when  we  were  turning  in  a  cove,  the  ship 
grounded.  Due  to  the  construction  of  the  boats,  this  is  not 
particularly  dangerous.  When  the  ship  sticks  fast,  the  wheels, 
one  at  each  side  of  the  boat  (they  have  an  iron  shaft  and  hard- 
wood paddles),  spin  like  a  mill  wheel  in  the  water  without  mov- 
ing the  boat,  and  no  damage  is  done.  But  passengers  and  crew, 
some  50  men,  under  orders  of  the  captain,  have  to  keep  rush- 
ing full  tilt  on  the  deck  of  the  boat  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
until  the  boat  is  moved,  and  can  be  got  afloat  with  the  help  of 
the  machinery.  This  maneuvering  took  about  2  hours  before 
the  ship  got  afloat. 

A  circumstance  no  less  funny,  and  about  which  we  still 
laugh,  concerned  grandfather.  He  would  not  learn  English, 
and  in  spite  of  every  opportunity,  did  not  speak  one  word  of 
it.  One  night  when  we  were  going  to  bed  in  the  cabin,  we 
pulled  off  our  boots  and  left  them  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
Grandfather,  waking  first  next  morning,  found  some  small 
boots  there  instead  of  our  big  ones.  Much  disturbed,  he  waked 
me.  He  was  sure  the  little  boots  belonged  to  a  couple  of  boys 
who  had  slept  in  the  cabin ;  perhaps  they  had  landed  during  the 
night,  and  had  exchanged  boots  with  us.  I  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  But  what  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances? 
Should  we  put  on  our  other  boots  ?  This  was  almost  impossible, 
for  the  box  containing  them  was  heaven  knew  where  among 
the  other  boxes  and  bales.  Were  we  to  run  around  barefoot? 
This  would  bring  all  kinds  of  ridicule  down  on  us.  In  this 
dilemma,  grandfather  tried  more  than  once  to  thrust  his  feet 
into  the  little  boots,  and  when  that  was  not  successful,  he  sud- 
denly opened  his  mouth  and  cried  out  wretchedly:  "Where  are 
our  'Buts'?"    (that  is,  boots)    "Our  'Buts'  are  gone."     This 
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plaintive  cry  finally  brought  a  young  man  to  us,  who,  when  he 
made  out  the  situation,  gave  us  to  understand  by  pantomime 
that  our  "Buts"  were  on  deck  being  cleaned.  I  slipped  on  a 
pair  of  bedroom  slippers  which  the  young  man  pointed  out,  and 
brought  back  our  polished  boots — to  the  joy  of  grandfather, 
who,  on  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time  had  disclosed  any 
knowledge  of  English.  But  I  had  to  pay  9  gr.  price  current. 
At  one  o'clock  the  next  night  we  finally  reached  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Karl  and  I  at  once  sprang  ashore.  The  seamen  helped 
unload,  and  in  half  an  hour  all  the  people  who  were  leaving 
the  boat  here  had  their  goods  off.  The  captain  came  off, 
shook  my  hand  and  said  "Gut  bey!"  and  then  the  boat  went 
on  toward  Michigan. 

Journey  by  Canal  through  the  State  of  Ohio  to 

Portsmouth.  State  of  Improvement.  Excellence 

of  Woods  and  Soil. 

It  happened  that  there  was  then  a  canalboat  there  which 
left  the  next  day  for  Portsmouth,  and  that  its  captain  and  one 
of  the  sailors  understood  and  spoke  German.  Although  night 
was  coming  on  we  saw  that  people  were  going  aboard,  either  to 
talk  to  new  arrivals  or  to  bargain  for  the  receiving  or  sending 
of  goods.  This  suited  us.  I  made  a  bargain  with  the  captain 
at  once,  paying  $9  each  to  Portsmouth  (about  62  German  miles 
distant),  which  included  meals  and  cabin  accommodations. 
The  latter  were  like  those  on  the  Erie  Canal  which  I  have  al- 
ready described.  Karl  and  Gottlob  made  shift  for  themselves 
between  decks  and  paid  only  $4  apiece.  I  took  my  wife, 
Emilie,  Nannette,  and  grandfather  into  the  cabin,  but  Gottlob, 
Karl,  and  I  stayed  on  shore  with  the  goods  to  prevent  any 
mishap.  We  made  a  blazing  fire,  which  we  fed  from  piles  of 
wood  round  about.  We  made  coffee,  and  ate  bread  and  butter 
that  Karl  had  with  him  in  a  little  keg,  and  passed  the  time  till 
morning.  At  last,  about  7  o'clock,  the  captain  appeared  with 
his  men.  Several  small  chests  on  which  the  weight  was  not 
marked  were  weighed,  and  I  paid  freight  at  the  rate  of  JJ 
centimes  the  100  pounds,  or  about  1  thaler  3  groschen.  About 
11  o'clock  we  pushed  off.  The  trip  was  just  like  the  one  on 
the  Erie  Canal.  We  traveled  day  and  night,  as  is  customary 
on  all  canals,  and  completed  the  trip  in  6  days. 
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All  the  country  here  in  Ohio,  which  we  crossed  in  its  entire 
extent  from  north  to  south,  is  less  improved  than  in  New  York. 
We  often  traveled  over  long  stretches  without  seeing  a  house, 
while  the  Erie  Canal  is  lined  with  houses  and  farms.  Yet  the 
country,  on  the  whole,  was  much  lovelier  and  more  productive 
than  in  New  York  state.  It  usually  lay  higher  than  the  canal, 
while  in  New  York  it  was  lower,  and  the  forest  seemed  more 
beautiful  and  larger  here  than  there.  Majestic  indeed  were 
the  great,  beautiful  trees  which  belonged  to  the  virgin  forest. 
Yet  we  came  upon  big,  fine  farms,  with  many  fruit  trees,  fine 
meadows,  and  a  great  number  of  wheat,  barley,  oat,  and  corn 
stacks  ranged  around  the  buildings.  Most  of  the  settlers 
already  had  neat  brick  dwellings,  though  not  such  buildings  as 
one  is  accustomed  to  seeing  on  big  farms  in  Germany.  Every- 
thing stands  in  stacks  in  the  open — hay  and  grain — and  only 
when  the  former  is  used  for  feed,  or  the  latter  threshed  (which 
is  done  always  by  horses  treading  it  out),  is  a  quantity  brought 
into  the  barn,  which  is  usually  not  very  large. 

In  this  state  a  man  can  dispose  of  his  products  to  advantage. 
They  are  shipped  to  New  York  and  the  seacoast ;  consequently 
the  land  is  already  rather  high  in  price.  Nevertheless,  if  I  had 
known  as  much  about  affairs  as  I  do  now,  I  would  certainly 
not  have  gone  to  Indiana,  but  would  have  bought  a  farm  for 
$4,000  or  $5,000  in  Ohio,  and  could  have  lived  more  easily. 
On  the  way  to  Portsmouth  there  are  several  small  towns  laid 
out  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  flourishing  quickly,  although 
they  are  not  yet  of  any  importance. 

The  trip  is  very  expensive.  If  I  were  doing  it  again,  there- 
fore, I  should  certainly  go  to  New  Orleans,  and  come  up  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  to  Cincinnati.  It  does  not  cost  half 
as  much,  and  I  advise  anyone  who  wants  to  come  here  to  take 
that  route ;  it  is  best  in  every  respect. 

Finally,  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  we  arrived  at 
Portsmouth,  where  the  canal  ends  in  the  Ohio  River.  Ports- 
mouth is  a  neat  little  city,  something  like  Willsdruff.1  It  lies 
on  the  River  Ohio,  on  an  elevation,  and  is  a  good  market  town. 
This  town  grew  rapidly :  it  has  been  laid  out  only  a  few  years  ;2 
since  then  the  canal  has  been  completed  to  the  Ohio.     Land 

^n  Saxony. 

Portsmouth  was  laid  out  in  1803. 
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everywhere  in  Ohio  has  risen  in  price,  so  that  even  at  some 
distance  from  canals  and  railroads,  and  even  where  the  woods 
are  still  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man  save  in  the  survey,  it 
sells  for  $5  an  acre ;  public  lands  generally  sell  for  only  $3.25 
an  acre,  and  so  far,  here  in  Indiana,  are  backward  at  this  price. 
In  Ohio  there  is  none  of  this  land  left,  for  all  that  can  be 
cultivated  is  now  in  private  hands,  although  only  10  years  ago 
half  the  state  was  offered  for  sale  by  Congress.  So  quickly  do 
things  progress  here! — 

Journey  on  the  Ohio  River  to  Cincinnati.    Firing 

the  Steamship  with  Wood.    Abundance 

and  Uses  of  Wood. 

When  we  reached  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio,  we  found  to 
our  joy  three  steamers  which  made  the  trip  to  Cincinnati. 
This  was  a  very  welcome  discovery,  for  we  were  drawing 
nearer  to  our  goal,  and  we  were  heartily  sick  of  the  eternal, 
monotonous  traveling  about.  We  made  use  as  interpreter  of 
an  English-speaking  German  who  had  traveled  with  us  on  our 
canalboat  for  a  way,  and  asked  through  him  what  was  the 
charge  for  us  and  100  pounds  weight.  We  learned  that  it 
would  be  half  a  dollar  ( 17  gr.  6  d.)  per  deck  passenger  without 
board,  and  20  centimes  for  100  pounds  weight  (about  7  gr.). 
The  freight  charge  seemed  too  high,  for  I  understood  from  a 
letter  from  Christian  Schroeder  whom  I  saw  in  New  York, 
that  from  Cincinnati  upstream  to  Pittsburgh  he  had  paid  only 
25  cent,  per  100  pounds.  I  was  asked  to  pay  20  cent,  per  100 
pounds  for  a  distance  of  1 1 1  English  miles  downstream,  while 
he  had  paid  only  25  cent,  for  300  miles.  So  I  took  myself  to 
another  captain.  This  one  asked  25  cent,  and  so  did  the  third. 
Whereupon  I  went  back  to  the  first  one  and  was  glad  to  have 
him  take  my  goods  at  the  first  figure. 

The  canalboat  was  drawn  close  to  the  steamer,  and  the 
goods  loaded  in.  But  the  sailors  on  all  the  boats  are  so  terribly 
rough  with  things  that  if  our  chests  had  not  been  so  solidly 
bound  with  iron  they  would  certainly  have  gone  all  to  pieces. 
All  the  locks  were  almost  put  out  of  commission  by  this  throw- 
ing about.  The  captain  took  the  weight  from  the  canalboat 
captain's  list.     About  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  began  the 
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trip  to  Cincinnati,  and  at  12  o'clock  at  night  were  glad  to  reach 
that  city. 

For  the  trip  we  took  on  perhaps  8  cords  of  wood,  which 
lasted  only  till  midnight.  It  is  amazing  the  amount  of  wood 
the  400  vessels  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  need,  for  they  do 
not  use  coal  as  we  do  in  Germany.  There  are  some  of  them 
which  use  25  cords  of  hardwood  in  24  hours.  But  although 
these  lines  have  been  operating  more  than  20  years,  no  shortage 
of  wood  is  yet  apparent  along  the  shore.  It  all  looks  like  im- 
penetrable forest,  and  I  believe  it  may  be  hundreds  of  years 
before  the  woods  are  cleared.  Only  now  and  then  is  a  clear 
spot  visible,  from  which  a  farm  looks  out  in  friendly  fashion. 
Although  along  all  the  Mississippi  and  part  of  the  Ohio  people 
are  allowed  to  cut  wood  even  where  the  land  is  purchased,  be- 
cause the  owners  are  glad  to  have  the  land  cleared  in  this  way, 
the  felling,  sawing,  and  loading  of  a  cord  costs  the  steamships 
from  3  to  6  dollars. 

We  have  not  seen  any  but  hardwood — good  firewood  and 
building  lumber — though  it  is  said  pine  and  the  like  is  used 
in  the  southern  states.  There  are  three  varieties  of  oaks.  The 
red  oak,  which  grows  in  wet  ground,  is  very  brittle,  conse- 
quently least  useful,  and  it  decays  the  soonest,  although  it  with- 
stands the  weather  for  20  years.  Next  the  burr  oak.  This 
needs  rather  dry  ground,  and  is  better  than  the  first  variety. 
Finally,  the  white  oak.  This  requires  quite  dry  ground  to 
grow,  and  is  the  toughest  and  most  lasting  wood  found  here. 
Thus  they  are  the  opposite  of  the  German  oaks.  The  wetter 
they  grow  there,  the  better  the  wood. 

There  are  also  a  great  many  walnut  trees  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  which  have  entirely  brown  wood.  Like  ours  in  Ger- 
many they  bear  nuts,  which,  however,  don't  taste  quite  so  good. 
The  shell  is  as  hard  as  stone,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  the 
kernel  out.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wood  is  fine,  and  the  trees 
grow  for  the  most  part  40,  50,  60,  up  to  80  feet  without  a 
branch,  and  are  2,  3,  up  to  4  feet  in  diameter.  They  like 
middling  dry  ground.  There  is  another  nut  tree  (hickory), 
wood  from  which  cuts  well.  Almost  without  exception  it 
grows  up  like  a  candle,  has  no  branches  before  the  crown,  and 
reaches  a  height  of  100  to  120  feet,  although  only  2  or  3  feet 
thick. 
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The  ashes  are  bigger  and  stronger,  as  they  are  in  Germany. 
The  red  elms  also  have  a  fine  useful  wood.  The  white  or 
spongy  elms  do  not  cut  well,  and  do  not  make  good  firewood 
except  when  entirely  dry.  Sugar  maple  is  one  of  the  best  fire- 
woods, besides  giving  a  rich  output  of  sugar.  Besides  these 
varieties,  there  are  many  kinds  of  lesser  woods  which  are  not 
known  in  Germany,  and  which  are  not  worth  mentioning. 
There  are  no  birches  in  America ;  brooms  are  made  from  a 
plant  that  grows  somewhat  like  corn,  but  has  many  little  shoots 
like  birch  twigs  at  the  top.  When  dried  it  is  very  firm  and 
makes  the  best  brooms. 

But  to  go  back  to  our  journey.  Everything  else  must  wait 
its  turn.  As  we  came  into  Cincinnati  at  night,  we  saw  many 
steamboats  lying  there  in  the  moonlight ;  we  were  happy,  for 
we  had  finally  done  our  last  traveling  by  water.  With  longing 
we  waited  for  daylight  and  still  more  for  George  H  .  .  ., 
anticipating  seeing  him  with  great  delight,  for  we  were  certain 
that  he  would  be  there.  When  daylight  finally  came,  I  went 
out  into  the  main  street  to  look  for  Herr  Brachmann,  as  direct- 
ed in  his  [H  .  .  ,'s]  last  letter,  where  he  was  to  wait  for  us. 
Since  there  are  more  Germans  in  Cincinnati  than  in  any  other 
place  in  America,  I  did  not  have  any  trouble  in  finding  out  that 
Brachmann  was  no  longer  living  in  the  city,  but  out  from  it  on 
a  farm  which  he  had  bought.  I  was  directed  to  a  man  from 
Bremen  named  Imhof,  who  was  a  close  friend  of  Brachmann. 
When  I  found  him,  he  told  me  that  Brachmann  would  be  com- 
ing in  that  day  and  that  I  could  talk  to  him.  George  H  .  .  . , 
whom  he  knew  well,  was  evidently  not  yet  there,  however,  or 
he  would  certainly  have  been  in.  I  then  engaged  lodgings  for 
several  days  in  a  German  inn,  had  all  my  goods  brought  by  a 
drayman  to  a  storage  house,  and  took  my  family  from  the 
boat  to  the  inn. 

Here  we  were  then,  but  we  didn't  know  what  to  do  next.  I 
wanted  to  take  a  carriage  and  drive  out  to  my  farm  with  my 
family,  but  no  liveryman  or  cab  driver  would  listen  to  such  a 
thing.  They  would  not  start  out  for  any  price  for  they  said 
the  road  was  too  bad  to  use.  Twice  a  week  there  was  a  mail 
to  Indianapolis,  but  none  for  several  days.  In  the  meantime, 
George  H  .  .  .  might  come  with  horses  and  wagon,  and  save 
us  the  fare.     We  decided  finally  that  my  family  and  Gottlob 
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should  stay  meanwhile  at  the  inn  at  Cincinnati ;  that  Karl  and 
I  should  start  out  on  foot,  and  if  we  met  George  H  .  .  ., 
return  with  him.    This  we  did.    The  next  noon  we  started  out. 

Wagon  Journey  on  the  Corduroy  Roads  to  the  Farm. 
Arrival.  False  Economy.  Lack  of  Food  and  Fodder. 

We  walked  about  10  English  miles  and  stayed  overnight  at 
an  inn.  At  first  we  had  a  turnpike ;  then  there  began  an  ex- 
ceedingly miserable  road,  which  must  be  terrible  after  a  rain. 
We  made  what  use  we  could  of  our  small  store  of  English, 
and  already  fared  much  better  than  when  we  landed  in  New 
York.  By  this  time  we  could  inquire  about  the  way,  ask  for 
meals,  knew  how  much  they  were,  could  ask  for  our  bill,  etc. 
The  next  morning,  when  we  had  gone  a  few  miles  further,  I 
saw  George  H  .  .  .  at  a  distance,  coming  along  with  a  wagon 
and  two  horses. 

My  joy  at  this  sight  was  so  great  that  I  cannot  describe  it. 
I  hurried  to  him  and  embraced  him.  But  George  H  .  .  .  was 
no  longer  hearty  and  cordial  toward  me  as  he  was  in  Germany, 
and  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a  friend  whom  I  had  helped 
since  his  boyhood,  and  to  whom  I  had  intrusted  thousands 
with  which  to  purchase  property  for  me  in  a  distant  land.  How- 
ever, even  if  he  were  not  happy,  I  was  rejoicing,  and  in  this 
cheerful  mood  we  started  back  to  Cincinnati,  with  Karl  driving 
the  wagon.  My  wife,  who  was  waiting  for  him  with  still 
greater  longing,  wept  with  happiness  when  she  saw  him.  He, 
however,  was  so  quiet,  so  gloomy  and  taciturn,  that  our  spirits 
gradually  sank,  though  we  didn't  admit  it  to  each  other.  Good- 
naturedly  we  attributed  his  manner  to  a  gloomy  bent  in  his 
disposition,  brought  on  little  by  little  by  care,  anxiety,  and  lone- 
liness in  the  wilderness ;  we  hadn't  the  slightest  idea  that  he  was 
really  what  he  later  showed  himself  to  be,  and  that  this  was 
only  the  mask  of  the  bad  disposition  he  had  now  really  ac- 
quired, and  which  he  later,  alas,  disclosed  to  our  horror. 

I  now  engaged  teamsters,  whom  I  paid  $1.50  per  100 
pounds,  to  take  my  family  and  the  greater  share  of  my  goods 
to  my  farm.  It  had  rained  without  stopping  for  three  days, 
and  the  road,  which  was  never  good,  became  indescribably  bad. 
The  two  horses  which  George  brought  were  very  strong,  but  I 
saw  that  they  could  not  make  it  with  such  a  heavy  load,  and 
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about  half  way  I  had  some  things  unloaded  to  be  picked  up 
later.  In  spite  of  one  five-horse  team,  one  four-horse  team, 
and  our  own  wagon,  we  had  not  been  able  to  bring  everything 
from  Cincinnati.  Four  or  five  hundred  pounds  of  goods  were 
still  there,  for  which  we  would  make  another  trip,  and  pick  up 
the  goods  from  the  half-way  stop  on  our  return.  We  pushed 
on  as  best  we  might.  Karl  was  a  day  ahead  with  one  wagoner ; 
my  family,  George,  Gottlob,  who  did  the  driving,  and  I,  fol- 
lowed with  the  second  teamster.  The  further  we  went,  the 
worse  the  roads  grew.  In  the  end  there  was  nothing  but  such 
a  terrible  corduroy  road,  that  we  would  have  had  soul  and 
breath  shaken  out  of  us  if  we  had  not  traveled  at  a  slow  walk. 
The  road  took  us  through  an  endless  virgin  forest,  with  a  light 
spot  here  and  there  that  was  mostly  swamp.  Then  it  would 
plunge  again  into  the  darkness  of  the  trees.  Although  in  Ger- 
many I  loved  the  solitude  of  the  forest,  this  was  too  much  for 
me.  I  no  longer  found  any  pleasure  in  it,  when  I  saw  the 
whole  country  covered  with  it,  and  there  was  no  attractive 
landscape  to  be  seen  in  any  direction.  One  might  consider  the 
farms  that  showed  here  and  there  in  the  cleared  spaces  of  the 
woods  as  bird  cages.  They  were  shut  in  by  the  forest  and  so 
dreary  that  one  thought  of  them  as  wholly  cut  off  from  the 
outside  world. 

After  we  had  forged  our  way  along  this  terrible  road, 
which  was  nevertheless  a  highway  between  Cincinnati  and 
Indianapolis,  until  we  were  about  12  English  miles  from  the 
latter  place,  George  said  suddenly :  "Now  the  road  turns  to 
the  right,  into  the  wilderness."  We  began  to  laugh,  thinking 
that  was  impossible — there  was  no  road.  But  he  cried  "Go  on, 
I  tell  you!  That  is  the  right  road."  So  we  plunged  into  it, 
and  the  wagons  had  to  work  their  way  in  and  out  and  round 
about  among  the  trees.  It  was  dreadful.  Gottlob  showed  his 
skill  in  driving,  for  he  reached  our  buildings  without  a  stop. 

The  road  from  the  highway  to  the  house  took  less  than  an 
hour,  it  is  true,  but  there  were  so  many  holes  and  pits  that  it 
was  a  waking  nightmare  of  death  by  violence  and  by  suffoca- 
tion. There  were  places  so  deep  in  mire  that  a  horse  could 
scarcely  get  through,  much  less  a  man;  and  yet  that  was  the 
road ;  we  could  not  turn  out.  When  we  drove  back  to  Cincin- 
nati in  the  fall  it  was  much  better;  the  American  fall  is  as  a 
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rule  very  dry,  but  in  the  spring  when  the  frost  is  out,  heaven 
preserve  anyone  traveling  such  roads.  A  man  is  glad  to  stay 
in  his  bird  cage  and  work. 

When  we  finally  reached  my  farm,  we  found  two  little 
three-room  log  cabins,  in  which,  in  spite  of  the  best  fire  that 
can  be  built  in  the  fireplaces,  one  may  be  half  frozen  in  the 
winter.  Fortunately  we  had  bought  an  iron  stove  before 
winter  set  in,  and  brought  it  back  with  us  on  our  second  trip 
from  Cincinnati.  We  set  this  up  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and 
every  day  we  burned  a  quarter  of  a  cord  of  wood  without 
being  bothered  by  the  warmth  (I  won't  say  heat). 

When  we  finally  reached  the  house  we  were  cordially  re- 
ceived by  John  H  .  .  .  and  George's  wife.  With  deep  feeling 
we  embraced  them  both,  for  we  thought  to  find  in  them  true 
and  lifelong  friends  in  this  loneliness.  Since  George  had  no 
children,  we  were  all  the  more  of  the  belief  that  his  wife  would 
stand  by  mine  when  she  came  to  her  time,  which  could  not  be 
more  than  three  months  after  our  arrival.  This  feeling  com- 
forted my  wife,  and  she  clung  to  George's  wife,  but  the  latter 
unfortunately  was  too  cold-natured  to  return  this  feeling 
deeply. — 

The  wagons  were  unpacked  and  our  goods  got  under  cover 
as  well  as  possible.  I  looked  over  my  land  to  see  what  was 
cleared,  or  ready  for  cultivation.  It  consisted  of  some  20  acres, 
which  according  to  my  calculation  could  have  been  cleared  for 
$300.  And  I  had  already  spent  $2,000  on  it.  Since  I  had 
given  George  H  .  .  .  much  more,  I  thought  that  he  must  have 
invested  the  surplus.  But  I  was  mistaken ;  to  my  astonishment 
I  learned  by  chance  some  four  weeks  later  that  he  not  only  had 
no  more  money,  but  had  contracted  a  debt  of  $170,  which  I 
had  to  pay.  I  did  it  with  the  charitable  thought  that  he  must 
have  been  unfortunate  in  his  management.  I  let  it  all  go,  be- 
cause I  expected  to  live  with  this  couple,  and  to  share  with 
them  whatever  came  in,  although  I  had  already  spent  a  good 
deal  of  money  and  shared  in  the  work.  At  first  they  were 
satisfied  too,  but  this  did  not  last  long.  When  George,  Albert, 
and  I  went  back  to  Cincinnati,  to  bring  the  remaining  goods 
and  provisions,  George's  wife  let  mine  know  pointedly  that 
they  preferred  to  live  alone,  and  wanted  to  separate  from  us. 

When  we  came  back,  we  heard  that  a  neighbor  woman  who 
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had  lost  her  husband  had  been  to  see  us.  She  wanted  to  sell 
her  farm  to  pay  the  doctor  who  had  treated  her  husband  dur- 
ing his  illness,  and  she  had  another  farm  a  few  hours  distant 
to  which  she  was  ready  to  go  with  her  children.  The  farm 
bordered  mine,  and  I  had  a  good  mind  to  buy  it.  I  went  over 
with  George  and  we  acquired  the  farm  for  $400.  At  this 
opportunity  I  asked  George  if  he  did  not  want  to  move  there 
with  his  wife,  since  she  wished  to  be  alone.  He  laughed  and 
said,  "That  won't  do!"  He  was  altogether  gloomy,  uncom- 
municative, and  rude.  From  then  on  I  was  particularly  con- 
cerned in  making  our  little  group  as  comfortable  as  possible 
and  in  keeping  him  in  a  good  humor.  A  certain  Albert  Lange, 
George's  best  friend,  I  thought  ought  to  be  mine  too.  I  tried 
to  learn  to  know  him  better,  but  the  results  taught  me  that  my 
wishes  were  bearing  no  fruit.  On  Sundays  and  whenever  he 
had  time,  George  was  with  this  fellow,  and  when  he  came  home, 
he  showed  himself  more  grumpy  and  dissatisfied  than  be- 
fore.— Thus  I  found  on  arriving  at  my  American  properties 
not  only  unfriendly  people,  but,  after  great  expenditure  of 
funds,  a  badly  managed  establishment. 

We  found  plenty  of  stock,  it  is  true,  but  preparations  for 
winter  and  provisions  were  entirely  lacking.  There  were  2 
cows,  2  small  oxen,  one  calf  a  year-and-a-half  old,  and  another 
a  half-year  old;  there  were  2  draught  horses,  2  three-and-a-half 
year  old  horses,  and  1  six-months-old  foal.  Besides,  George 
had  26  hogs,  5  geese,  40  hens,  1  duck,  2  dogs,  and  2  cats.  But 
he  had  no  hay,  neither  straw  nor  oats,  only  a  little  corn,  which 
was  scarcely  sufficient  to  take  the  pigs  through  the  winter, 
much  less  fatten  them.  If,  instead,  he  had  purchased  but  one 
cow,  which  would  have  given  enough  milk  for  3  people,  or 
fewer  chickens,  and  had  had  the  little  land  that  was  plowable, 
plowed  for  crops,  I  should  have  been  satisfied.  The  greater 
part  of  the  woods  which  were  cut,  he  had  had  cleared  with 
hired  labor,  and  that  not  until  the  spring  of  1835 ;  he  had  had 
grass  sown  there,  so  that  he  wouldn't  have  to  plow  it.  This 
year  for  the  first  time  I  shall  harvest  hay  there,  enough  for  all 
our  stock. — 

Although  we  were  tired  out  by  bumping  about  on  the 
corduroy  roads,  we  did  not  find  a  single  thing  ready  for  us 
to  eat  at  the  end  of  the  road.    There  was  no  end  to  our  misery, 
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and  no  way  of  knowing  how  to  help  ourselves.  Besides,  the 
winter  was  so  close !  There  was  no  garden  produce,  except  for 
a  few  pickles  and  some  beans ;  no  meat,  although  during  the 
past  winter  eleven  hundred  weight  had  been  butchered ;  no  meal 
or  bread,  and  only  some  six  jars  of  butter.  That  was  the  whole 
extent  of  provisions  that  we  found  on  hand.  The  cows  gave 
only  about  a  fourth  of  a  pail  of  milk  a  day. 

To  provide  ourselves  as  soon  as  possible  with  even  a  little 
food  we  had  to  shell  some  corn  to  get  meal.  The  mill,  how- 
ever, was  unfortunately  an  hour's  ride  away,  and  the  road  there 
was  frightful.  We  had  to  kill  a  bare-boned  hog,  dig  potatoes, 
of  which  only  6  bushels  had  been  raised  altogether,  and  mean- 
while buy  our  coffee  at  a  near-by  store.  In  this  fashion  we 
made  shift  temporarily,  and  began  our  new  life.  I  could  have 
borne  it  all  well  enough,  if  we  had  only  had  friendly  faces 
about  us.  But  day  by  day  these  grew  more  gloomy,  and  I 
didn't  know  what  to  think  of  it. 

Changing  of  Money  in  Cincinnati.    Purchase  of 

Provisions  and  other  Necessaries.   Winter  Trip 

of  many  Settlers  to  New  Orleans  for 

Money.  Return  in  Summer. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  and  before  we  went  back  to  Cin- 
cinnati to  gather  up  our  remaining  effects,  we  made  a  trip  to 
Indianapolis,  where  I  intended  to  change  my  money.  George 
had  written  to  me  in  Germany  the  amount  I  could  get  for  gold 
and  silver  coin.  But  when  we  got  there,  these  people  had  never 
in  their  life  even  seen  gold.  They  looked  at  it  curiously,  and 
were  as  pleased  and  surprised  as  little  children,  but  they 
wouldn't  have  a  thing  to  do  with  the  exchange,  because  they 
did  not  know  the  value  and  were  afraid  they  would  be  cheated. 
Gold  and  silver  circulate  very  little  here :  almost  everything  is 
paid  in  banknotes,  and  so  they  do  not  know  anything  about 
foreign  money.  So  I  packed  up  my  gold  and  we  went  home. 
When  we  went  to  Cincinnati  I  took  it  along  and  changed  it  at 
a  bank.  For  a  double  louis  d'or  I  received  $7.87;  for  a  40- 
franc  piece,  $7.70;  for  a  single  louis  d'or  half  as  much.  All 
kinds  of  louis  d'or  are  rated  alike,  if  they  are  full  weight,  but 
this  is  not  true  of  ducats,  dubloons,  and  other  kinds  of  money. 
I  was  glad  that  I  had  only  $150  worth  of  these;  I  lost  on  them, 
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for  the  double  louis  d'or  came  only  to  n  thaler,  13  groschen, 
and  the  40  franc  pieces  to  1 1  thaler,  5  groschen  price  current. 

When  we  left  Cincinnati  we  took  5  barrels  of  wheat  flour, 
each  containing  180  pounds  net  and  costing  $6.  A  year  ago  it 
cost  $8.  Sometimes,  when  the  wheat  turns  out  well,  it  is 
worth  only  $3.  Prices  here  rise  and  fall  much  more  rapidly 
than  in  Germany,  because  not  enough  is  grown  to  lay  up  stores. 
When  the  produce  is  plentiful,  there  is  a  surplus  for  the  few 
people  who  live  in  the  locality;  if  it  is  not  so  plentiful,  the  price 
immediately  goes  up  high. — A  keg  of  salt  weighing  between 
330  and  370  pounds  that  we  took  along  too,  cost  at  most  $2.50 
in  Cincinnati,  to  which  place  it  is  brought  by  water.  The  same 
keg  costs  $5  here,  because  of  freight  charges  over  the  miserable 
roads.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  carriers  can  transport 
things  here  so  cheaply  over  such  roads,  for  it  is  all  of  18 
German  miles  from  here  to  Cincinnati.  Of  course  they  take 
advantage  of  the  dry  season  when  possible;  if  it  were  always 
the  way  it  is  now,  no  one  would  go,  even  for  that  much. 

George  persuaded  me  to  buy  two  plows,  at  $7.50  and  $8, 
although  we  already  had  two  of  them.  He  thought  both  of 
us  ought  to  work  with  large  and  small  plows,  since  we  had  four 
horses.  When  George  and  his  wife  left  us,  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  selling  the  two  old  plows,  one  for  $4  and  the  other  for 
$5 ;  unfortunately  I  didn't  get  any  money,  which  is  seldom 
seen  here,  but  had  to  let  it  be  worked  out.  Rarely  does  any  one 
of  the  27  German  settlers  here  have  a  dollar  in  the  house,  and 
I  cannot  see  where,  in  the  circumstances,  they  can  get  any 
money,  unless  they  get  work  in  the  city  and  let  their  farms  lie 
idle.  In  the  city  it  is  true  they  earn  money  easily.  A  day 
laborer,  as  we  say  in  Germany  (you  must  guard  against  that 
here,  for  the  richest  have  no  better  standing  than  the  poor, 
and  workers  are  called  "Help")  receives  $10  to  $15  a  month 
with  board,  including  meat  three  times  a  day  and  coffee  twice, 
which  is  quite  enough.  When  we  finally  got  back  from  Cin- 
cinnati with  the  provisions  we  bought,  though  milk,  butter,  and 
eggs  were  entirely  lacking,  we  had  to  be  satisfied,  and  we  were ! 

Lange,  George's  best  friend,  who  was  with  us  in  Cincinnati 
and  speaks,  writes,  and  reads  English  readily,  engaged  to  teach 
me  during  winter  evenings.  I  was  to  pay  him  $30.  He  lived 
half  an  hour's  distance  from  us,  but  since  he  was  deep  in  debt, 
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he  was  well  satisfied  with  my  offer.  Emilie  was  to  study  with 
us,  and  Karl  Pr  .  .  . ,  who  had  helped  us  so  far  in  all  the  work, 
wanted  to  join  in  the  English  hour.  But  he  did  not  get  that 
far.  Soon  after  that,  when  we  had  come  back  from  a  trip  to 
northern  Indiana,  he  went  with  another  man  to  New  Orleans, 
in  order  to  learn  the  language  more  easily  while  working,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  earn  enough  money  to  go  back  to  Germany 
for  his  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters. 

His  companion  was  a  settler  from  this  neighborhood,  called 
Ruschhaupt,  who  is  from  Münden  in  Prussia,  and  a  baker  by 
trade.  He  had  bought  80  acres  the  preceding  year,  and  cleared 
a  few  acres,  until  his  money  gave  out.  He  had  to  earn  some 
cash,  and  nowhere  is  this  easier  than  in  New  Orleans.  This 
is  an  important  seaport,  which  needs  many  workmen,  but  it 
has  a  bad  name  because  of  the  unhealthy  climate.  Many  a 
German  has  met  an  early  death  there,  and  but  few  come  through 
unscathed.  In  the  fall  it  is  the  common  thing  for  a  great  many 
men  to  go  there  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  They 
work  there  through  the  winter,  because  it  is  less  unhealthy  at 
that  season.  One  really  shouldn't  call  it  winter,  because  the 
city  is  far  south,  lying  below  the  third1  degree  of  north  latitude. 
In  winter  the  thermometer  registers  from  three  to  four  degrees, 
while  in  summer  it  reaches  27  to  30  degrees  in  the  shade.2  All 
sorts  of  professional  people  go  there,  and  also  many  workmen 
who  do  anything  that  comes  to  hand  by  which  they  can  earn 
money.  In  the  winter  there  are  often  from  15,000  to  30,000 
people  from  other  sections  there.  They  work  through  the 
winter,  but  in  April,  May,  or  at  the  latest,  June,  they  almost 
all  leave  to  escape  their  graves,  for  strangers  fall  much  easier 
prey  to  the  illness  brought  on  by  the  swamps  and  unhealthy  air 
than  do  the  natives,  who  are  more  accustomed  to  the  climate. 
The  city  already  has  100,000  inhabitants;  if  it  had  a  healthy 
climate  it  would  certainly  be  the  biggest  city  in  America  be- 
cause of  its  lucrative  trade.  In  spite  of  this  disadvantage,  the 
population,  which  numbered  40,000  not  long  ago,  has  increased 
within  the  last  few  years  until  it  is  over  100,000. 

Ruschhaupt,  leaving  his  wife  and  two  children  here  on  his 
farm,  left  here  for  Cincinnati  on  December  3,  1835,  with  Karl 

"Thirtieth. 

2Fahrenheit  readings — 38^'° -41°,  and  92  24° -99  ^2°  respectively. 
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Pr  .  .  .  .  They  were  to  set  out  from  there  by  steamboat  for 
New  Orleans,  where  there  is  always  opportunity.  In  February 
Ruschhaupt  wrote  his  wife  that  he  was  working;  he  has  now 
been  back  for  some  time.  In  New  Orleans  he  worked  with  a 
German  baker,  receiving  $20  a  month,  or  29  thaler  price  cur- 
rent, with  meat  three  times  a  day,  and  twice  a  day,  coffee  and  a 
flask  of  red  French  wine.  When  he  left  on  May  1,  he  was 
offered  $30  and  board  if  he  would  remain  through  the  summer. 
But  since  he  had  a  wife  and  children,  of  course  nothing  could 
hold  him  there  any  longer. 

He  told  us  that  Karl  had  work  in  New  Orleans  for  which 
he  received  $1.25  a  day  (without  board),  but  that  he  didn't 
like  the  work,  and  had  gone  to  another  place  with  some  em- 
ployer and  six  other  Germans.  Ruschhaupt  did  not  know  what 
had  since  become  of  him,  and  we  have  had  no  further  news  of 
him.  I  think  he  has  gone  back  to  Germany,  and  will  probably 
be  in  W  .  .  .  before  this  letter  arrives.  Karl  was  here  too 
short  a  time,  and  doesn't  know  the  country  and  situation  very 
well.  His  opinion  of  it,  therefore,  is  not  worth  anything,  and 
by  no  means  should  he  persuade  his  parents  to  come  here  in 
their  old  age.  They  would  be  extremely  unhappy.  But  he  and 
his  brother  might  very  well  come  again,  if  they  have  the  desire. 
It  will  be  fine  for  them.  In  the  course  of  my  letter  I  shall  go 
into  some  detail  about  who  should  come  here  and  who  should 
not,  for  such  an  undertaking  is  of  far  greater  moment  than 
people  in  Germany  realize. 

Trip  to  Northern  Indiana  to  Buy  Land. 
Tribes  of  Savages  still  Living  There. 

Before  Karl  left  here,  George  and  I  made  a  trip  on  horse- 
back to  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  where  new 
lands  were  surveyed  only  last  year.  I  wanted  to  make  a  pur- 
chase so  as  to  safely  invest  a  part  of  my  money.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  this  whole  district  was  inhabited  by  wild  Indians. 
They  have  ceded  the  greater  part  of  the  land  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States  for  the  sum  of  $65,000,  which  they  re- 
ceived in  goods  or  cash,  and  now  they  are  obliged  to  withdraw 
to  still  uninhabited  western  districts.  Only  one  tribe  remains 
there,  living  in  a  tract  of  country  about  as  large  as  the  com- 
bined districts  of  Meissen  and  Leipsic.     This  tribe  forms  a 
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separate  nation  which  does  not  yet  want  to  sell  its  land  to  the 
government;  and  as  long  as  they  are  peaceable  toward  the 
whites  who  live  near  their  territory,  the  government,  according 
to  the  laws,  has  no  right  to  drive  them  away.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  before  long  they  will  themselves  offer  their 
territory  to  the  government  (the  government  has  stipulated 
that  private  persons  cannot  purchase  land  from  them),  for  the 
whites  living  all  around  them  are  better  shots  than  the  Indians, 
and  are  gradually  killing  off  all  the  wild  life,  upon  which  the 
Indians  mostly  exist.  Field  work  is  too  strenuous  for  them, 
and  they  don't  attempt  it.  No  white  man,  to  be  sure,  may  hunt 
in  their  territory,  but  since  they  no  longer  have  a  large  area,  the 
deer  wander  out  into  the  adjoining  regions  and  are  shot.  Once 
the  game  fails  them,  they  will  be  forced  to  send  a  deputation  to 
the  government  at  Washington  to  sell  their  territory,  and  will 
probably  move  to  the  great  western  country  where  there  is 
plenty  of  game.  The  government  then  has  the  land  surveyed, 
and  offered  for  sale.  But  what  people  in  Germany  believe 
and  what  they  read  in  innumerable  articles  about  the  newly 
surveyed  land  is  not  true,  that  is,  that  it  sells  for  only  $1.25  per 
acre,  and  that  a  person  can  choose  the  best  and  finest.  In 
everything  written  about  North  America  which  I  have  read 
so  far,  I  have  found  mistakes,  and  matters  of  importance  un- 
mentioned,  or  not  faithfully  set  forth — for  example,  which 
people  should  come  here,  and  which  should  not.  Since  the  ac- 
tual state  of  affairs  is  for  the  most  part  unknown,  most  per- 
sons are  in  a  haze,  as  we  were. 

Land  Sales. 

When  the  land  has  been  surveyed,  it  is  described  in  the 
newspapers  and  notice  given  that  on  such  and  such  a  day  cer- 
tain lands  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Hundreds  of 
people  have  already  been  roving  through  the  unsurveyed  coun- 
try, choosing  what  they  want  to  buy.  If  the  land  is  well  situ- 
ated, for  example,  along  the  highway,  or  on  streams  where 
mills  can  be  built,  or  if  it  is  prairie,*  an  acre  sells  at  from  $5  to 
as  much  as  $20,  especially  where  the  prairie  adjoins  woodland, 

*These  are  uncultivated,  unwooded  grass  lands  of  several  varieties : 
ist,  sandy,  not  very  fertile;  2d,  with  good  soil,  but  too  wet;  3d,  with  rich 
soil  and  dry;  or  lastly,  the  prairies  which  can  be  cleared  at  small  cost. 
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so  that  the  cleared  land  can  be  fenced  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
firewood.  If  the  prairie  is  too  big,  however,  and  has  no  woods 
near,  it  is  not  habitable,  and  is  not  purchased  even  if  the  soil  is 
of  the  finest.  The  best  and  finest  of  the  surveyed  lands  go 
first,  and  at  a  fairly  high  price  to  the  highest  bidders ;  later  the 
less  desirable  lands  are  sold  at  the  land  office  at  $1.25  per  acre. 
Although  perhaps  a  third  of  the  lands  is  not  sold,  everything 
is  gone  that  is  particularly  good  or  well  situated.  Last  Novem- 
ber when  the  auction  was  held  in  the  La  Porte  land  office*  the 
receiver  sent  $400,000  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  the  bank  at  In- 
dianapolis; the  expenses  of  survey  are  subtracted  and  the 
remainder  sent  to  the  government  at  Washington. 

On  November  17  we  started  for  the  north  on  horseback, 
by  way  of  Indianapolis.  It  had  been  raining,  and  the  road  was 
not  the  best.  There  is  a  highway  from  Indianapolis  to  the 
boundary  of  Michigan  Territory,  40  German  miles  long,  80 
feet  wide,  with  a  24-foot  ditch  on  each  side.  It  only  slightly 
resembles  our  improved  roads,  for  since  stones  are  lacking,  no 
stone  roads  are  being  built,  but  railroads,  instead. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  what  it  means  to  travel  through 
the  American  forests.  Now  and  then  one  sees  a  house  along 
the  road,  where  the  occupants  have  just  moved  in  and  made  an 
inclosure  for  their  stock.  This  is  the  first  thing  a  settler  does, 
otherwise  the  stock  would  run  off,  back  to  the  old  home,  even 
if  it  were  100  German  miles  away.  After  the  stock  is  taken 
care  of,  comes  the  building  of  a  house.  Trees  are  felled,  and 
the  neighbors  help  with  the  building.  Once  the  cabin  is  roughly 
finished  and  provided  with  a  fireplace,  it  takes  a  cord  of  wood 
a  day  to  keep  it  warm ;  on  cold  days  everybody  sits  by  the  fire. 
Some  hay  for  the  stock  is  bought  from  a  neighbor  who  has 
been  there  a  little  longer;  coffee  they  have  brought  with  them. 
So  the  winter  is  got  through,  a  little  drearily,  perhaps,  but  the 
Americans  are  satisfied  since  they  know  nothing  better.  In  the 
winter  they  shoot  deer.  For  a  German,  used  to  a  slight  degree 
of  comfort  in  his  own  country,  it  would  never  do.     Because 

*There  are  three  land  offices  in  Indiana:  La  Porte  in  the  north, 
Crawfordsville  [Grafentvill]  in  the  west,  and  Indianapolis  in  the  south. 

Ed.  Note.  There  were  also  land  offices  at  Jeffersonville,  Vincennes, 
and  Fort  Wayne. 
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this  part  of  the  country  is  as  yet  sparsely  populated,  there  are 
no  inns  in  the  interior,  and  provisions  are  very  expensive. 

We  came  to  a  city  on  the  Wabash  River  75  English  miles 
from  here,  which  already  has  250  houses  and  has  a  nice  look, 
although  it  was  founded  only  six  years  ago.  But  paving  is 
lacking,  although  the  river  would  provide  stone  for  it.  In  high 
water,  steamboats  go  up  the  river  to  Logansport  [Lukensbord], 
and  a  canal  runs  from  Lake  Erie  to  a  place  where  the  river  is 
always  navigable  by  steamboats. 

From  there  to  South  Bend  [Sout-Bent]  the  country  was 
somewhat  hilly,  while  as  far  as  Logansport  it  is  almost  en- 
tirely flat.  When  we  finally  reached  South  Bend  we  heard  that 
the  land  office  at  La  Porte  would  not  be  opened  for  sale  of 
government  lands  until  December  7.  The  country  in  this  dis- 
trict did  not  appeal  to  me  especially,  because  it  was  sandy,  so 
we  turned  back. 

Return  Trip  and  Purchase  of  Land 
near  Indianapolis 

On  November  22  it  began  to  snow,  and  we  lost  all  desire  to 
travel  further.  On  the  way  back  we  arrived  one  day  about 
evening  at  a  house  that  had  no  doors,  into  which  the  snow  had 
drifted  from  all  sides.  We  learned  that  the  nearest  farmer 
lived  seven  miles  away,  and  we  had  to  stay.  We  did  have  beds, 
but  the  covers,  as  is  often  the  case  here,  were  the  sort  which 
are  all  right  in  the  summer,  but  provide  far  too  little  warmth 
in  winter — especially  in  a  house  without  doors  and  without 
windows,  where  the  wind  carries  the  snow  in  from  all  sides. 
I  was  more  miserably  frozen  than  I  have  ever  been  in  the 
severest  winter  in  Germany.  The  horses  were  in  a  stall  ex- 
posed in  the  same  way  to  wind  and  weather,  but  the  animals 
are  used  to  it  and  are  all  right  if  well  fed. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  neighborhood  of  Indianapolis, 
where  the  country  had  attracted  me  especially,  we  took  a  man 
with  us  who  lived  on  the  [Michigan]  road,  and  was  well  in- 
formed about  the  neighborhood.  He  took  us  around  in  the 
woods  and  showed  us  which  lands  had  been  sold,  and  which 
had  not.  We  looked  at  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and 
I  purchased  i1/*  sections  on  each  side  a  T/\  of  an  hour  from  the 
road,  altogether  3  sections  of  620  [640]  acres  each.     In  all  it 
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amounted  to  1,920  acres  or  2,930  Dresden  Scheffel.  I  had 
taken  a  mattock  into  the  scrub,  and  found  the  soil  good  every- 
where. It  is  possible  to  tell  by  the  trees,  too,  whether  the  land 
is  good.  Where  sugar  maples,  walnuts,  red  elms,  and  dense 
shrubbery  grow,  the  earth  is  splendid.  Such  trees  were  thick 
there,  so  I  did  not  hesitate  to  buy.  It  cost  $2,400.  I  paid  $35 
for  the  surveying  of  each  40  acres.  The  whole  outlay  came 
to  $2,671,  or  about  3,900  thaler  price  current.  If  it  is  ready 
for  cutting  in  5  years,  I  expect  to  sell  it,  and  get  at  least  double 
for  it.  With  the  rest  of  my  money  I  hope  to  buy  stocks  that 
will  pay  ten  per  cent,  and  see  whether  I  can't  farm  as  well,  or 
possibly  better,  without  much  outlay  of  money.  It  does  not 
pay  to  hire  strangers  to  work.     They  ask  too  much. 

The  deadening  of  the  trees  is  done  in  this  way.  In  May  or 
August  the  bark  of  all  the  trees,  except  the  oaks,  in  the  area 
that  is  to  be  cleared  is  girdled  with  the  axe.  In  a  few  years 
they  die.  All  the  wood  is  dead  within  5  years,  and  many  trees 
fall  when  there  is  a  wind.  If  the  land  is  to  be  cleared,  all  the 
standing  trees  are  felled,  burned  through  into  10-foot  logs, 
thereafter  gathered  into  piles  and  burned  to  ashes.  The 
arduousness  of  this  work  no  one  in  Germany  can  even 
imagine. — 

In  America  the  most  money  is  still  made  in  landed  property. 
Prices  often  rise  very  quickly,  and  always  go  up  as  soon  as 
the  public  lands  are  sold;  that  will  soon  be  the  case,  for  there 
is  no  more  to  be  had  anywhere  around  here.  I  own  273  acres 
of  land  here,  which  I  bought  from  B  .  .  .  ;  38  acres  are  clear, 
and  about  35  acres  old  deadening.  I  hope  that  in  six  or  eight 
years  I  can  sell  this  land  to  advantage,  together  with  all  my 
merchandise,  which  will  have  paid  very  well.  I  can  then  return 
to  Germany  with  a  bit  more  money  than  I  brought.  In  any 
case  I  and  my  family  will  be  with  you  again  in  7  or  8  years, 
God  willing.  I  am  not  disposed  to  spend  my  life  here  in  the 
wilderness,  for  never  have  we  felt  the  want  of  friends  as  we 
have  here.  Of  course  the  life  here  has  its  good  points,  but  one 
must  make  the  most  of  life.  No  position,  no  set  of  circum- 
stances in  itself  really  makes  happiness ;  every  person  must 
carry  his  happiness  with  him,  wherever  he  may  be.  There  are 
four  things  in  particular  which  move  me  to  return  to  Germany 
in  case  peace  and  quiet  last  there:  ist.  The  roads  here  are  so 
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terribly  bad  that  it  will  be  several  decades  before  one  can  hope 
they  will  be  improved ;  2d.  It  is  impossible  to  get  workmen  here 
at  the  time  when  they  are  most  needed,  for  then  every  man  is 
busy  for  himself,  and  wages  are  so  high  as  to  be  out  of  all 
proportion.  The  only  way,  therefore,  is  for  one  to  do  every- 
thing himself,  and  that  means  straining  every  nerve.  3d.  We 
are  used  to  a  beautiful  landscape — the  German  landscape  has 
so  often  and  so  ardently  lifted  my  soul  to  God;  here,  instead, 
we  see  nothing  but  swamp  and  woods.  Not  in  thirty  years 
will  the  landscape  acquire  a  cultivated,  cheerful  aspect.  The 
fourth  and  most  important  consideration  is  this :  we  have 
neither  church  nor  school,  which  is  the  more  regrettable  since 
I  do  not  have  time  to  teach  my  children  myself.  They  must 
grow  up  wild  and  ignorant  like  the  others,  and  as  a  father,  I 
have  no  liking  for  that. 

Poor  and  lonely  as  these  and  other  conditions  of  life  here 
are,  however,  I  would  still  far  rather  finish  my  life  here  than 
return  to  the  hop  trade  in  Germany.  The  memory  of  that  busi- 
ness is  so  abhorrent  to  me,  that  the  thought  of  it  always  recon- 
ciles me  to  my  hard  work  in  our  endless  wilderness.  Neverthe- 
less, if  I  can  return  to  Germany  with  more  money  than  I 
brought,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  renounce  my  wilderness, 
and  buy  me  a  nice  place  near  Dresden  or  Meissen.  Well  do  I 
know  that  annoyances  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  also 
that  a  person  can  live  contentedly  anywhere  if  he  has  modest 
tastes  and  a  willingness  to  work,  but  the  homeland  is  and  will 
always  remain  the  dearest  to  mankind. 

Because  of  this,  the  desire  to  come  back  to  Germany  in  a 
few  years  appears  to  me  not  only  not  unreasonable,  but,  I  think, 
extremely  wise.  The  more  I  consider  it,  the  firmer  is  my  de- 
cision to  return  in  due  time — indeed,  even  more  fixed  than 
about  coming  here.  If  God  is  willing,  I  shall  see  you  and  all 
my  dear  friends  again.  It  is  truly  a  happy  feeling,  to  see  one's 
loved  ones  again! — I  know  this  now — for  this  absence  was 
necessary  for  me  to  realize  to  the  full  my  good  fortune  in 
possessing  friends  and  relatives. 

Since  our  arrival  we  have  put  things  in  pretty  good  order ; 
we  have  laid  out  a  fine  garden  fenced  with  stakes,  grubbed  out 
the  old  stumps,  and  planted  130  grafted  apple  trees.  They  are 
almost  all  doing  well,  and  should  bear  in  a  few  years,  for  every- 
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thing  grows  much  faster  in  this  soil  than  in  Germany.  The 
H  .  .  .'s  had  not  planted  any  trees,  although  George  wrote 
that  they  had.  With  God,  our  family,  and  the  splendors  of 
nature,  uncultivated  though  it  is,  we  shall  be  content  to  go 
cheerfully  along  with  our  crops  until  the  return  to  Germany 
can  be  undertaken  with  advantage  rather  than  loss.  I  shall  not 
regret  having  come  here,  when  I  can  return  to  my  native 
home  in  Germany  with  a  profit  gained.  My  mind  was  too 
firmly  turned  in  this  direction,  and  I  could  never  have  accepted 
conditions  in  Germany  without  knowing  for  myself  what  hard- 
ships even  here  attend  the  cultivation  of  nature  in  the  wild — 
so  romantically  described  in  books. 

Dissatisfaction  with  H  .   .   . 

Enough  of  this  for  a  while.  I  will  again  take  up  the  course 
of  my  story,  from  which  I  have  strayed  a  long  way. — 

After  we  had  bought  the  land  beyond  Indianapolis,  we  came 
back  here,  and  were  glad  to  be  home  again ;  for  toward  the  end 
of  November  it  was  already  so  cold  that  the  thermometer 
registered  i6°  cold,  Reaumur,1  and  we  had  not  provided  our- 
selves with  clothes  for  such  a  cold  journey.  Last  year  was  so 
mild  that  it  was  i6°  to  1802  in  the  shade  until  Christmas,  and 
according  to  the  reports  of  people  who  have  lived  here  for  some 
time,  there  has  seldom  been  such  a  winter  as  this.  On  the 
contrary,  the  weather  has  almost  always  been  warm  enough 
until  December  for  things  to  grow  in  the  open.  This  winter 
has  been  consistently  cold,  usually  between  io°  and  200.3 
When  it  did  occasionally  thaw,  it  was  like  a  quagmire  under- 
foot the  minute  one  stepped  over  the  threshold.  Little  snow 
fell  until  February;  then  in  a  little  while  so  much  fell  that  we 
could  have  used  sleds.  But  this  did  not  stay  long.  By  the  end 
of  March  the  frost  was  out,  and  since  then  the  thermometer 
has  not  fallen  below  freezing.  In  April  we  had  a  lot  of  rain, 
and,  up  to  May  24,  three  weeks  of  very  warm  weather,  180  to 
25 °  during  the  day,  but  only  120  to  160  at  nighttime.4  For  14 
days  it  has  rained  without  stopping,  and  this  has  given  me  time 

Fahrenheit  reading — 40  below  zero. 

2Fahrenheit  reading — 68°-/2j/2°. 

'Fahrenheit  readings — 9^2°  above  and  13 °  below  zero. 

Fahrenheit  readings — 63^2°-88H°   and  59°-68°. 
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to  finish  this  letter,*  which,  until  now,  I  couldn't  do.  My 
affairs  allowed  me  to  write  only  on  Sundays — during  the  week 
it  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

When  we  came  back  from  our  trip  last  winter,  my  wife 
lamented  the  fact  that  George's  wife  was  not  at  all  satisfied 
here,  and  wanted  to  leave  us ;  this  in  spite  of  all  the  cordiality 
we  showed  her.  I  had  had  to  stand  a  good  deal  from  George. 
He  was  absolutely  a  different  person  from  what  he  had  been 
in  Germany.  His  behavior,  and  even  his  face  bore  conspicuous 
signs  of  his  transformation.  He  was  peremptory  and  osten- 
tatious with  my  money,  had  become  surly  and  irritable,  and  his 
face  was  blotchy.  His  contact  with  Albert  Lange,  our  neighbor, 
may  have  contributed  to  this  at  first. 

The  latter  studied  law  at  Halle,  and  because  of  revolution- 
ary activities  against  the  king  of  Prussia  was  imprisoned,  I 
believe  in  1822,  in  the  fort  at  Glogau.  He  stayed  there  five 
years,  and  afterward  migrated  to  America.  At  first  he  stayed 
with  a  school  friend  in  Cincinnati.  With  the  financial  backing 
of  this  man  he  bought  land  here  for  both  of  them,  and  the 
friend  has  been  living  here  for  two  years,  although  he  main- 
tains a  coffeehouse  in  Cincinnati.  Since  he  is  not  strong,  and 
has  not  been  accustomed  from  his  youth  to  hard  work,  his  inn 
is  not  likely  to  succeed,  although  he  has  put  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand thaler  into  it.  Lange  is  a  man  after  the  devil's  own  heart, 
but  so  clever  about  it,  that  by  pretended  friendliness  and  oblig- 
ingness he  has  cunningly  concealed  his  designs  and  real  nature 
from  the  undiscerning,  and  so  stands  as  the  principal  man  here. 

George,  who  had  control  of  my  purse,  and  was  Lange's 
trusted  friend,  wanted  to  play  second  in  the  settlement  and  has 
gradually  become  another  person.  When  I  arrived  and  he  had 
to  take  a  subordinate  part,  he  grew  cold,  sullen,  and  jealous  of 
me.  Nor  did  I  deserve  this  treatment,  for  I  undertook  nothing 
without  his  advice.  Nevertheless  he  grew  more  taciturn  day 
by  day,  seldom  answered  me,  or,  airing  his  superiority  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  and  the  language,  snapped  at  me  like  the 
butcher's  dog  at  a  poor  calf.  At  first  I  acquiesced  in  this 
attitude,  as  I  did  not  know  the  ground  well.  But  when  my 
wife  expressed  the  same  feeling  about  George's  wife,  I  told 

*This  letter  of  the  emigrant  was  begun  on  the  above  date  in  April 
[April  10,  1836]. 
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him  right  out  that  we  must  separate.  This  announcement  em- 
barrassed him  and  stirred  his  conscience,  when  he  thought  over 
what  he  owed  me  since  his  youth.  He  begged  forgiveness, 
and  wanted  to  stay.  I  thought  then  that  everything  was  all 
right,  when  one  interview  with  his  friend  Lange,  or  Bertollon, 
as  I  called  him  later,  spoiled  everything,  and  made  him  worse 
than  before. 

Departure  of  the  H  .   .   .  's.  The  Mosquitoes. 
Happy  Issue  of  His  Wife's  Confinement. 

During  all  this  time  I  had  been  taking  English  lessons  from 
Lange.  He  spent  many  evenings  at  the  house,  and  when  we 
had  gone  to  bed,  tried  to  incite  all  the  others,  even  Gottlob,  to 
go  away  and  leave  me  alone.  Outwardly  he  was  always  very 
friendly  to  me,  as  becomes  a  man  who  has  an  evil  heart.  I  soon 
saw  through  the  whole  plot,  however,  and  on  New  Year's  day 
put  an  end  to  the  whole  business.  I  told  George  in  plain  terms 
that  I  had  no  desire  to  go  on  living  with  him  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, particularly  since  he  and  his  wife  were  not  content, 
and  that  he  could  go  his  own  way.  I  again  offered  him  the 
money  for  his  services  that  I  had  offered  him  earlier,  and 
which  he  then  said  was  too  much,  since  it  would  make  the  farm 
too  expensive  for  me.  Now,  however,  he  was  not  satisfied, 
but  demanded  15  thalers  a  month  as  compensation  for  the 
hardships  of  the  ocean  journey,  free  passage,  and  so  on.  In 
short,  one  thing  after  another  came  up  which  made  me  furious ; 
but  I  won't  say  anything  more  about  it — I  forgive  him,  and, 
if  it  were  possible,  should  be  glad  to  have  the  whole  story  of 
George  erased  from  my  memory.  Enough — George  went  his 
way,  and  I  stopped  the  lessons  with  Lange.  So,  peace  was 
restored  to  the  house.  John  stayed  on  and  did  carpentry  work. 
I  paid  him  75  cents  a  day  and  meals.  But  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  changed  too,  and  we,  also,  parted.  I  don't  want  to 
refer  to  him  again;  it  makes  my  heart  ache. — This  was  one  of 
the  most  dreadful  disappointments  which  we  had  ever  en- 
countered; however,  we  did  not  become  misanthropic,  but 
turned  this  experience  to  our  advantage,  and  learned  something 
by  it. 

Gottlob  is  staying  here ;  I  give  him  75  thaler,  price  current, 
a  year,  and  three  meals  a  day,  with  meat.     He  is  industrious, 
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and  I  am  glad  to  keep  him  as  long  as  he  wants  to  stay.  I  think 
that  in  time  he,  too,  will  look  around  for  another  place  where 
he  can  earn  more,  and  of  course  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
that.  He  has  made  up  his  mind  to  go  back  to  Germany  as  soon 
as  he  can  take  with  him  500  thaler  of  his  own.  For  the  rest 
we  are  quite  satisfied  with  him,  and  glad  to  have  him  with  us, 
especially  since  we  have  no  other  people  from  our  district  here. 

We  were  considerably  delayed  this  spring  with  our  work  in 
the  garden,  where  we  were  grubbing  out  stumps.  Since  it  is 
too  far  for  me  to  go  every  day,  I  have  farmed  it  out  to  Rusch- 
haupt,  who,  in  payment,  clears  a  stated  number  of  acres  every 
year.  There  is  always  so  much  to  do  here,  that  to  have  even 
a  little  German  orderliness,  we  would  have  to  work  day  and 
night,  employ  outside  help,  and  pay  high  wages.  Since  this  is 
impossible,  we  must  be  content  with  what  we  can  do,  and  let 
go  what  we  cannot,  like  all  the  Americans  and  Germans 
around  us. 

The  mosquitoes  are  a  terrible  plague  here.  They  are  little 
gnats  with  long  legs  and  bills;  we  have  some  in  Germany, 
though  very  seldom  and  only  in  the  swamps.  But  on  warm 
days  here  the  air  in  the  woods  is  filled  with  them.  When 
night  comes  on,  they  swarm  about  the  house  and  yard  where 
people  are  working,  and  torment  one  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
grows  unbearable.  We  tried  to  drive  them  away  with  tobacco 
smoke,  but  we  didn't  have  much  success,  for  they  are  often  so 
vicious  and  greedy  that  the  thickest  smoke  cannot  frighten 
them  away.  The  sting  itches  badly,  and  if  scratched,  swells. 
They  give  one  no  peace  even  in  bed  at  night,  and  one  has  to 
cover  face  and  hands,  even  if  it  is  warm.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  don't  have  the  house-flies  here  which  are  such  a  pest  on 
German  farms,  but  I  would  prefer  the  flies  to  the  mosquitoes. — 

Land  prices  rise  from  year  to  year,  because  there  are  no 
more  state  nor  congressional  lands  to  be  had  for  some  distance 
around.  I  am  sure  that  in  20  or  30  years,  toward  the  end  of 
my  life,  if  I  reach  the  normal  old  age,  a  tidy  sum  can  be  realized 
for  all  my  lands,  especially  as  a  canal  is  being  built  from  In- 
dianapolis to  the  Wabash  [Wobatschfluss],  and  a  railroad  is 
to  be  laid  out  on  the  highway  from  which  my  three  sections  are 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  distant.  But  I  do  not  see  why  I 
should  slave  in  this  endless  wilderness  in  order  to  leave  my 
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children  a  bigger  pile  of  money  some  day.  My  mind  is  really 
made  up.  In  6  or  8  years  I  am  going  back  to  Germany  with  my 
family,  if  God  preserves  our  health  as  it  is  now. 

As  my  wife's  confinement  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  she 
worried  about  it  a  great  deal  in  her  loneliness,  after  the  de- 
parture of  George  and  his  wife,  thinking  and  dreaming  a  thou- 
sand times  of  Mrs.  Zumpfen,  and  wishing  she  were  here.  This 
being  impossible,  we  brought  to  the  house  Mrs.  Ruschhaupt, 
whose  husband  had  gone  to  New  Orleans  with  Karl.  She  was 
glad  to  come,  because  she,  too,  was  alone  in  her  log  cabin,  and 
the  wind  blew  the  snow  in  upon  her  from  all  sides.  Our 
houses  are  by  far  the  best  in  the  settlement.  When  this 
friendly,  active  woman  who  had  children  of  her  own  joined 
us,  my  wife  was  much  calmer,  and,  trusting  in  God,  awaited 
her  confinement. 

It  was  delayed  longer  than  we  expected.  On  January  31, 
1836,  her  labor  began.  At  once  we  sent  Mrs.  Ruschhaupt  to 
a  neighbor  a  half -hour  away,  who  was  to  bring  the  doctor,  an 
obstetrician,  from  Cumberland,  a  little  town  of  about  15  log 
houses.  He  lived  only  an  hour  and  a  half  distant,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  came  on  horseback.  When  he  arrived  my 
wife  had  already  suffered  much  anxiety  and  pain,  but,  at  last, 
about  eight  o'clock,  with  great  anguish,  she  brought  into  the 
world  a  baby  girl.  The  child  was  very  healthy.  For  the  first 
time  I  saw  my  wife's  suffering,  for  I  had  not  been  at  home 
when  the  other  child  was  born.  I  was  greatly  moved  and  could 
not  keep  back  tears  of  pity  and  sympathy.  At  first  the  baby 
had  the  colic  a  great  deal  and  cried  almost  day  and  night,  but 
she  has  improved  until  now  there  is  little  sign  of  it.  She  grows 
visibly,  and  looks  as  Nannette  did  at  the  same  age.  She  has 
hair  like  hers,  too. 

About  six  weeks  ago  we  had  her  baptized  by  a  man  who 
has  often  preached  in  one  of  the  houses  here  in  the  settlement. 
He  is,  to  be  sure,  a  farmer  and  a  smith  as  well,  but  that  is 
not  unusual  here.  Whoever  can  preach,  does.  And,  indeed, 
before  the  Germans  here,  I  did  not  want  to  give  it  up,  for 
most  of  them  deride  any  religious  feeling,  and  the  others  are 
hypocrites.  We  named  her  Maria  Mathilde,  for  a  dead  friend 
from  Hohn  whom  my  wife  holds  forever  in  reverent  memory. 
I  must  confess  that  the  child  gives  me  great  pleasure,  for  she 
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is  so  comical  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  near  her  without  loving 
her. 

Lack  of  Women  in  the  West,  especially  as  Servants. 

To  which  Classes  Emigration  is  most  likely  to 

prove  Profitable,  to  which,  Not  at  All. 

Emilie  has  been  a  great  help  to  us  here,  although  it  has 
been  expensive  having  her.  My  wife  needs  an  assistant  very 
badly  with  her  numberless  tasks,  but  unfortunately  such  a 
person  is  very  hard  to  get  here.  We  are  just  beginning  to 
realize  how  fortunate  it  was  that  we  didn't  bring  along  a 
grown-up  girl  like  Christine.  Although  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  bring  her,  we  are  just  as  glad  now  that  she  didn't  come, 
for  not  only  would  we  have  had  greater  outlay,  but  we  would 
have  been  subject  to  the  danger  of  not  keeping  her  a  month. 
There  is  such  a  lack  of  women  here  that  they  marry  as  soon  as 
they  arrive.  Germans  and  Americans,  rich  and  poor,  come 
courting,  and  not  one  asks  about  the  girl's  fortune  as  they  do 
in  Germany.  A  father  who  came  here  with  his  two  daughters 
six  weeks  before  we  did  has  married  off  both  of  them  al- 
ready— one  of  them  against  his  will,  as  she  was  the  younger 
and  barely  16  years  old. 

This  country  is  still  more  golden  for  the  people  who  pro- 
vide the  necessities  of  life:  tailors,  shoemakers,  masons,  car- 
penters, cabinetmakers,  wheelwrights,  saddlers,  and  so  on.  The 
price  for  making  a  coat  is  $5  to  $10;  for  a  pair  of  boots,  $3 
to  $4;  a  carpenter  earns  1  thaler  12  gr.  price  current,  besides 
food  and  drink.  The  nail  maker  is  the  only  exception,  for 
nails  are  manufactured  very  cheaply  by  machinery.  To  sum 
up,  all  craftsmen  earn  tremendous  amounts  of  money  in  the 
cities,  and  although  thousands  and  more  thousands  immigrate, 
workers  are  always  too  few,  and  work,  too  much.  For  each 
piece  of  laundry,  even  a  neckcloth  or  handkerchief,  stocking  or 
shirt,  the  price  is  2  groschen  in  money  of  Saxony.  In  com- 
parison, the  general  run  of  provisions,  for  example,  meat, 
flour,  fruit,  and  the  like  is  not  dear.  Only  lodgings  are  ex- 
pensive; but  if  a  person  settles  down  and  is  willing  to  get  along 
with  small  quarters,  he  can  manage  cheaply. 

It  is  particularly  advantageous  for  people  to  come  here  who 
are  used  to  earning  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  if 
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they  can  only  pay  passage  money.  They  get  plenty  of  work  at 
the  seaports,  50  cents  a  day,  wages  and  food.  I  am  satisfied 
that  hands  are  always  wanted  and  well  paid  for  woodchopping, 
transporting  goods,  labor  in  building  operations,  and  other 
kinds  of  work.  When  they  have  earned  $500  or  $600,  they 
can  move  further  west,  and  buy  80  or  160  acres  of  government 
land  at  $1.25  per  acre.  This  they  can  clear  at  the  rate  of  5  or 
6  acres  a  year,  and  still  earn  something  besides,  when  they  need 
money.  In  this  way  they  keep  enough  land  clear  to  take  care 
of  2  to  3  horses  and  8  to  10  cattle.  Since  they  pay  almost  no 
taxes,  they  are  able  to  acquire  a  nice  estate  while  still  young, 
and  face  old  age  without  fear,  which  is  not  the  case,  unfortu- 
nately, in  Germany.  Bad  roads,  mosquitoes,  lack  of  an  at- 
tractive landscape,  of  schools  for  their  children,  and  of  a  good 
glass  of  beer,  are  no  trial  to  Germans  of  this  kind,  who  have 
known  nothing  better  from  youth  up. 

It  is  wholly  different  with  people  who  have  property.  They 
have  to  give  up  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and  either  do  all  the 
work  themselves,  or,  if  they  can  get  a  laborer,  pay  him  ex- 
orbitantly and  treat  him  as  though  he  were  a  baron.  Women 
servants  are  even  more  difficult  to  get.  Although  American 
women  are  accustomed  to  much  consideration,  and  do  little 
work  in  the  fields,  even  the  richest  often  find  themselves  com- 
pelled to  clean,  to  do  the  washing,  and  to  perform  all  feminine 
tasks  themselves.  A  girl  engaged  in  an  inn  or  some  other 
position  of  the  kind,  receives  80  to  100  Prussian  thaler  pay 
besides  good  food  and  drink.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  working  classes,  if  they  only  have  their  fare,  have  the 
best  chance  here,  although  in  the  beginning  they  will  be 
bothered  by  unfamiliarity  with  the  language.  A  person  soon 
learns  it,  if  he  works  with  Americans,  and  then,  since  the  poor 
have  as  good  standing  here  as  the  wealthy,  they  begin  to 
realize  their  position,  and  like  it  very  much.  I've  noticed  this 
with  many  people. 

This  is  the  thing  which  writers  on  America  leave  quite 
untouched.  It  may  be  that  a  person  can  be  happy  and  content 
here  also,  and  I  am,  as  a  man  can  be  in  every  station  of  life, 
but  the  urge  toward  betterment  lies  in  every  breast;  it  is  un- 
deniable that  a  person  with  some  means  can  live  out  his  life  a 
thousand  times  better  and  more  comfortably  in  Germany  than 
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here,  provided  he  doesn't  mind  the  arrogance  of  the  upper 
classes.  It  is  an  entirely  different  sort  of  life  here,  and  who- 
ever wants  to  be  happy  must  renounce  all  pretensions  to 
elegant  living.  I  haven't  much  of  that,  as  everyone  is  aware 
who  knows  me ;  but  since  one  can't  have  any  at  all  here,  I  have 
no  desire  to  end  my  life  here. — 

I  do  not  advise  anyone  for  or  against,  but  what  I  write 
here  is  absolute  truth — everybody  can  do  as  he  himself  pleases. 
I  think  it  may  be  more  than  500  years  before  the  population 
here  is  dense,  for  Americans  are  so  accustomed  to  eternal  mov- 
ing that  only  the  Pacific,  or  Great  Ocean  can  set  any  limits  to 
their  wanderings.  Just  so  long  will  the  present  constitution 
last,  which  is  the  best  any  people  ever  had,  so  far  as  history 
shows.  But  by  that  time  it  will  have  ceased  to  be  the  best. 
As  soon  as  population  piles  up,  and  people  interfere  with  each 
other,  much  of  their  constitution  will  have  to  be  altered.  So 
far,  however,  the  rich  need  the  poor,  and  neither  is  in  the 
other's  way.  For  this  reason,  even  the  richest  do  not  shrink 
from  hard  work,  if  there  is  no  one  else  to  do  it.  For  instance, 
in  Buffalo  I  saw  a  wealthy  business  man  load  his  and  my 
barrels  and  boxes  on  a  cart,  and  take  them  himself  to  the 
storage  house.  This  does  not  surprise  anyone  here,  but 
redounds  to  a  person's  honor.  Rich  people  here  are  more  ac- 
customed to  labor  than  they  are  in  Germany.  I  approve  of 
many  things  here,  and  many  things  please  me  a  great  deal 
better  than  in  Germany,  but  for  the  propertied  person,  the  dis- 
advantages far  outweigh  the  advantages ;  I  do  not  advise  any 
man  of  property  to  come  here  if  he  is  not  completely  master  of 
the  English  language,  and  desirous  of  carrying  on  some  trade 
which  will  pay  ten  times  as  much  here,  and  be  accompanied 
with  less  toil  than  in  Germany.  Or  one  could  settle  in  a  slave 
state,  but  I  would  never  do  this.  I  have  no  desire  to  be  a  task- 
master, and  the  blacks  do  little  without  whipping. — Enough 
of  this. 

His  Mode  of  Living;  Household  Management  and 
Occupations.   Social  Life  and  Conversation. 

George  H  .  .  .  and  Albert  Lange  have  gone  a  considerable 
distance  from  here  to  Terre  Haute  [Durrehauf]  on  the  border 
of  Illinois,  to  open  an  inn.     Lange  had  sold  his   farm,  and 
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neither  of  them  has  any  further  tie  here,  for  which  we  are 
thankful. — 

Our  daily  round  is  something  like  this.  In  the  morning, 
if  it  is  good  weather,  we  get  up  about  5  o'clock  (here  the  days 
are  about  2  hours  shorter  in  summer  and  2  hours  longer  in 
winter  than  in  Germany)  and  then  go  to  our  work,  which  is 
near  the  house,  for  the  field  lies  round  about  it.  From  7  to  8 
we  have  breakfast,  usually  gruel,  corn  bread,  sausage  or  other 
meat,  then  go  back  to  work  until  12  or  1  o'clock.  Then  the 
midday  meal — meat  and  vegetables  or  meat  and  dumplings,  or 
whatever  there  is,  for  our  garden  doesn't  offer  much.  After 
lunch  we  sleep  for  an  hour  if  it  is  warm,  and  then  go  back  to 
work  until  7  or  8  o'clock.  For  supper  we  have  coffee,  corn 
bread  and  meat,  and  at  10  o'clock  we  go  to  bed.  The  fire 
burns  day  and  night  on  the  hearth.  It  is  freshly  made  up  in 
the  morning,  and  then  burns  the  whole  day  through.  There 
is  no  lack  of  wood  here,  and  I  imagine  that  we  burn  80  cords 
a  year.  The  buildings,  although  the  best  in  the  settlement, 
are  nevertheless  too  cold  in  winter,  because  the  logs  do  not  fit 
tightly  together.  Everything  is  done  crudely,  and  so  a  log 
cabin  costs  from  $40  to  $50,  even  with  the  prevailing  high  cost 
of  labor.    You  can  see  from  this  how  poor  such  houses  must  be. 

Our  garden  is  our  greatest  joy;  it  is  more  than  a  half 
Dresden  Scheffel  and  well  fenced  with  oak  posts  and  stakes  to 
keep  out  the  chickens.  While  it  has  made  us  a  great  deal  of 
work,  it  has  paid  for  the  trouble.  We  have  divided  it  into 
quarters  and  eighths,  and  put  trenches  through  it,  so  that  the 
water  from  the  heavy  rains  which  fall  here  can  drain  off. 
Since  we  have  all  sorts  of  German  seeds,  also  all  the  American 
ones,  particularly  melons,  I  expect  that  we  shall  have  a  surplus 
of  vegetables,  greens,  and  all  kinds  of  produce.  The  cucumbers 
already  have  made  a  good  growth,  and  will  soon  bloom.  We 
grow  tobacco,  also,  for  our  own  use,  besides  millet,  fennel, 
anise,  and  so  on. 

We  have  two  wells,  one  dug  last  fall,  and  the  other  just 
finished;  they  are  20  feet  deep  and  full  of  water,  so  I  think 
that  we  shan't  be  caught  without  a  water  supply  for  our  cattle 
and  garden.  The  corn  bread  tastes  fairly  good  when  baked 
with  eggs  and  lard.  The  meal  is  as  coarse  as  small  shot  or 
coarse  sand,  but  white  as  snow  when  the  hulls  are  sifted  out. 
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We  eat  it  three  times  a  day,  for  lack  of  rye  or  wheat  flour. 
We  have,  however,  prospect  of  better  fare,  for  we  shall  have 
a  good  bit  of  rye  and  wheat.  Although  these  products  are 
well  paid  for  in  Indianapolis,  and  sell  well,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
liver them,  since  the  roads  in  that  direction  are  so  terribly  bad 
that  you  can't  take  a  wagon  over  them.  We  are  only  forty-five 
minutes  through  the  woods  from  the  National  Road,  which 
provides  a  good  road  to  the  city.  But  I  would  rather  travel  13 
hours  on  a  German  byroad  than  this  three-quarter  hour  stretch. 
That  stands  in  the  way  of  all  marketing  from  this  settlement; 
one  must  do  his  hauling  in  winter,  when  everything  is  frozen. 
People  in  improved  country  often  complain  about  bad  roads, 
but  they  can  have  no  idea  what  a  really  bad  road  is.  If  you 
want  to  see  one,  you  must  go  to  the  much  praised  primeval 
forests  of  America ;  that  will  open  your  eyes.  I  will  not  de- 
scribe it  in  detail  now,  but  do  it  in  person  when,  with  God's 
help,  we  are  with  you  once  again.  There  are  gigantic  rail- 
road and  canal  constructions  here,  but  they  have  not  penetrated 
this  far  west.     Everything  here  is  raw  nature. 

Even  along  these  great  developments  a  German  would  still 
miss  his  homeland  sorely.  Everybody  and  everything  moves  on 
these  great  roads.  Only  a  few  feet  away  the  everlasting  forest  be- 
gins again  with  its  swamps  and  thickets. — We  are  now  badly 
off  for  food  because  of  that.  We  did,  it  is  true,  kill  24  hogs 
during  the  fall  and  winter,  but  we  were  soon  tired  of  pork. 
We  do  not  yet  have  garden  vegetables,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
get  beef,  because  the  city  is  so  far  and  the  road  so  miserable. 
On  top  of  that,  the  meal  which  we  bought  is  coming  to  an  end, 
and  our  wheat  and  rye  are  not  yet  ripe.  Even  if  they  were,  it 
wouldn't  help  us  much,  for  we  have  no  granary  to  thresh  it  in. 
We  much  have  this  built  this  summer. 

We  have,  to  be  sure,  two  cows  and  a  two-year-old  calf,  be- 
sides a  one-and-a-half -year-old  heifer.  But  the  one  cow  gives 
only  a  pint  of  milk  twice  a  day,  in  spite  of  her  unusual  size; 
indeed,  I  never  saw  a  handsomer  cow.  George  bought  her  as 
an  ornament  for  his  farm.  Though  he  knew  beforehand  that 
she  wasn't  a  good  milker,  he  had  to  have  her  because  he  wanted 
to  give  the  impression  of  being  a  very  rich  and  generous  person 
who  always  paid  more  than  people  asked.  The  other  cow  and 
heifer  have  not  calved,  though  we  expect  a  calf  from  the  cow 
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soon.  She  is  running  in  the  woods,  and  has  not  come  home 
for  3  weeks,  so  we  don't  know  whether  she  has  calved  or  not. 
We  must  just  possess  ourselves  in  patience,  and  that  isn't  a 
bad  thing  to  do. 

I  want  to  sell  most  of  the  pork,  and  am  going  to  the  city  for 
that  purpose  in  a  few  days,  just  as  soon  as  my  foot,  which  I 
cut  slightly  with  an  axe,  permits.  Smoked  meat  costs  from  3 
to  4  gr.  price  current  a  pound.  This  is  not  true  every  year ;  it 
is  sometimes  as  low  as  2  gr. — Last  year  we  had  a  little  corn; 
there  was  no  wheat  or  rye,  nor  a  wisp  of  hay,  although  we  had 
24  hogs  to  fatten,  and  20  other  head  of  stock  to  winter;  then 
6  cattle,  and  5  horses  to  provide  with  fodder.  I  had  to  buy 
fodder  for  all  the  cattle.  Twelve  times  we  drove  after  hay, 
and  fifteen  times  after  corn,  always  a  distance  of  from  1  to  2 
hours,  and  although  for  the  most  part  we  waited  for  a  freeze, 
it  was  always  bad  enough.  I  can  recover  the  greater  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  fodder  from  the  sale  of  meat,  but  the  incredible 
labor  is  for  naught.  We  could  not  slaughter  all  the  cattle 
immediately,  but  had  to  wait  for  the  opportunity  to  sell  them 
to  advantage.  A  cow  costs  from  $12  to  $15  here;  a  good 
horse,  $40  to  $50.  My  horses  are  all  good  for  breeding,  and  I 
intend  to  get  more,  and  make  something  from  them.  Stock 
breeding  must  constitute  the  main  source  of  income,  because 
bad  roads  prevent  the  delivery  of  other  products.  Perhaps  I 
shall  buy  sheep  and  sell  the  wool ;  that  pays  well,  and  furnishes 
ready  cash,  for  it  costs  50  cents  a  pound  in  the  city,  although 
it  is  not  by  far  as  fine  as  in  Saxony.  As  a  rule  the  sheep  are 
big,  and  one  yields  4  to  5  pounds  yearly.  I  shall  soon  find 
something,  and  manage  things  so  that  at  least  I  shan't  lose. 

I  have  often  been  annoyed  by  the  gossips,  many  of  whom 
made  it  a  lifework  to  talk  evil  about  their  neighbors.  I  thought 
that  it  came  from  people  living  too  close  together;  but  I  was 
mistaken,  for  here,  too,  where  the  population  is  much  lighter, 
there  is  plenty  of  it,  in  some  places  more  even  than  in  Germany. 
If  one  says  a  perfectly  innocent  word  to  someone,  he  rides  all 
through  the  woods  and  retails  the  news  with  many  embellish- 
ments and  perversions.  The  outspoken  man  is  not  held  in  high 
regard  here,  for  they  all,  as  they  think,  stand  high  in  American 
liberty,  and  they  think  of  intellectual  refinement  as  a  side  issue. 

Intercourse  with  the  Americans  who   live   about  here  is 
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better;  they  are  mostly  people  of  unpretentious  but  upright 
character.  I  should  attach  myself  to  them  rather  than  to  the 
Germans,  if  I  were  only  more  ready  with  the  language.  I  hope 
to  accomplish  it  in  a  few  years.  We  have  withdrawn,  there- 
fore, from  all  the  Germans  except  two  families,  the  Rusch- 
haupts  and  the  Bangens.  They  are  good  and  honorable  people, 
with  whom  we  get  along  well.  Sunday  visits  are  much  the 
mode  here.  One  family  visits  the  other,  and  there  is  eating 
and  drinking ;  the  next  week  the  visits  are  returned.  We  have 
not  been  anywhere,  and  do  not  wish  to  visit  anyone  but  the 
two  families  I  mentioned  until  the  roads  are  better,  or  we 
should  mire.  The  taxes  here  don't  amount  to  much,  but  who 
could  pay  any  more,  since  people  have  a  steady  outlay  but  no 
income  ? 

In  general,  the  soil  in  this  neighborhood  is  very  good  (al- 
though we  have  as  good  in  Germany,  and  better  in  some  parts)  ; 
however,  all  the  land  is  flat,  and  the  streams  are  choked  with 
fallen  trees  so  that  the  water  has  no  outlet  and  floods  the 
ground  during  heavy  rains.  The  stumps  and  roots  are  in  the 
way,  too.  They  have  to  be  plowed  around,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  make  orderly  beds.  The  growth  of  trees  and  fruits  is  much 
faster  here,  an  advantage  which  makes  up  for  a  good  deal. 

Preparation  of  Maple  Sugar.   Other  Things 
worth  Knowing. 

Sugar  is  prepared  here  at  home  from  the  sap  of  the  sugar 
maple.  This  does  not  grow  everywhere,  only  where  the  soil 
is  dry  and  good.  I  have  a  place,  not  too  big,  that  has  about 
300  sugar  trees.  This  spring  we  bored  about  50  of  them,  and 
within  a  few  days  I  made  more  than  100  pounds  of  sugar. 
March  is  usually  the  time  for  sugar  making,  or  even  February, 
if  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  and  there  are  night  frosts  and 
warm  days.  There  was  no  good  weather  for  it  this  year,  for 
the  frost  lasted  late,  and  then  it  grew  too  warm  even  at  night. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  is  only  sap  for  the  leaves,  and 
none  for  sugar.  In  my  sugar  wood,  two  persons  could  easily 
prepare  1000  pounds  in  2  weeks.  Since  it  is  now  4  gr.  price 
current  a  pound,  this  would  be  no  small  income.  I  shall  turn 
this  to  advantage  next  year  if  the  weather  is  favorable  and  I 
can  only  find  a  little  time  for  it. 
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The  sugaring  is  done  in  this  way.  Several  big  troughs  or 
casks  are  brought  to  the  trees,  and  every  available  kettle  to 
the  place  where  the  boiling  is  to  be  done.  The  former  are 
placed  under  the  tapped  trees  where  the  sap  can  trickle  in;  the 
latter  are  hung  on  a  wooden  frame.  When  enough  sap  has 
collected  the  kettle  is  filled  and  a  fire  made  beneath.  The 
water  evaporates,  and  the  sugary  stuff  is  left.  When  it  is 
cooked  enough,  and  the  sugar  making  that  day  is  at  an  end,  all 
the  cooked  portion,  now  very  sweet,  is  poured  into  one  kettle, 
left  over  the  fire  a  while  longer,  and  strained  through  a  linen 
cloth,  which  keeps  back  all  the  smut ;  the  strained  liquid  is 
syrup.  If  one  wants  to  go  further,  the  fire  is  built  up  again, 
and  the  whites  of  a  few  eggs  are  thrown  in,  which  brings  to 
the  top  in  the  boiling  all  the  remaining  impurities.  These  are 
skimmed  off,  and  when  various  signs  show  that  the  rest  has 
cooked  long  enough,  it  is  taken  off  the  fire,  stirred  till  cool, 
and  the  sugar  is  ready.  The  mass  hardens  after  it  is  turned 
into  another  kettle  or  form  where  it  can  solidify  in  one  piece  as 
it  cools.  Sugar  prepared  in  this  way  is  quite  yellow,  but  very 
sweet,  and  almost  better  than  cane  sugar.  This  was  a  bad  year 
for  sugar.  The  ground  was  frozen  until  almost  the  end  of 
March,  and  the  night  frosts  did  not  continue  long  after  that. 

There  are  other  things  of  various  sorts  that  you  in  W  .  .  . 
or  in  Saxony  might  find  worth  knowing,  but  I  have  too  much 
work  now  to  give  further  time  to  their  description.  As  soon 
as  I  have  news  from  you,  I  shall  devote  the  winter  to  writing, 
and,  with  the  description  of  my  journey  done,  I  can  tell  you 
more  about  this  country  and  its  conditions. 

One  thing  more  I  must  mention — that  there  are  a  frightful 
lot  of  bugs  in  these  log  cabins  which  also  contribute  a  good 
deal  to  our  discomfort.  Nor  do  we  have  enough  room  for  all 
our  goods,  but  have  to  pack  them  together  as  well  as  we  can. 
I  intend  to  take  the  greater  part  of  them,  including  the  chests, 
to  the  city  in  the  fall  and  sell  them,  as  I  do  not  expect  to  need 
so  many  for  the  return  journey. 
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Direction  for  Correspondence,    Restless  Longing  for 

Fatherland  and  Friends,  Day  and  Night.    Firm 

Determination  to  Return  to  Germany, 

and  Farewell.1 


We  are  now  separated  by  the  ocean,  but  we  dream  of  you 
almost  every  night,  especially  my  wife,  grandfather,  and  some- 
times Emilie — If  we  return  and  Emilie  comes  with  us  to 
W  .  .  .,  her  parents  will  be  astonished  at  her  size.  She  is 
growing  like  a  mushroom,  and  we  are  quite  satisfied  with  her. 
If  she  goes  back  to  Germany,  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  her  a  few 
hundred  thaler  as  dowry,  so  that  she  can  do  better  for  herself. 
But  if  she  wants  to  remain  in  America  we  shall  not  dissuade 
her,  for  she  can  get  along  well  enough  here  without  us. 

We  are  all  well,  thank  God,  but  somewhat  thin.  I  am 
especially  so,  from  heavy  work,  want  of  beer,  and  the  great 
heat.  We  can't  use  the  mornings  and  evenings  as  we  did  in 
Germany,  because  the  mosquitoes  and  little  gnats  practically 
destroy  us  at  these  hours.  It  is  really  better  to  work  in  the 
heat,  although  the  thermometer  shows  270  Reaumur2  in  the 
shade.  But  this  doesn't  matter.  In  the  winter,  when  it  is 
cooler,  and  there  is  less  work,  we  shall  pick  up  again.  Write 
me  particularly  a  joint  letter  with  P  .  .  .  about  the  hop  busi- 
ness. I  don't  believe  those  merchants  are  any  better  off  than 
we  are  here  in  the  woods,  although  they  can  see  lovely  Bohemia 
more  often,  live  in  glorious  Saxony,  and  travel  about. 

Now,  my  true  friends,  farewell  to  you.  Fate  and  my  own 
will  have  led  me  into  this  celebrated  primeval  forest  of  North 
America,  and  I  do  not  regret  it,  for  I  should  never  have  been 
quite  satisfied  in  Germany.  But  if  the  kind  and  all-ruling 
Providence  keeps  us  well,  we  hope  to  see  you  all  again,  and 
expect  to  be  received  with  more  friendliness  and  cordiality 
than  here.  Yes,  we  are  sure  of  that.  (Now,  on  the  tenth  of 
June,  1836,  I  have  brought  my  letter  to  a  close,  and  it  is  high 
time,  for  it  is  almost  a  year  since  we  left  W  .    .    . .     This  has 

xPart  of  page  145,  all  of  page  146,  and  two  lines  of  147  of  the  original, 
containing  directions  for  the  sending  of  the  letter  to  various  friends,  and  for 
further  correspondence,  are  omitted  in  the  translation. 

2Fahrenheit  reading — 92^°. 
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been  a  notable  and  exciting  year  for  us !  Farewell,  once  more, 
and  believe  that  often,  and  with  deep  feeling,  your  brother-in- 
law  and  true  friend  thinks  of  you. 

Jacob  Sch  .... 

Letter  of  the  Father-in-  Law,  K.  F.  J.  .   .   . 
to  his  Children. 

Dear  children,  friends,  neighbors  and  acquaintances; 
dear  brother; 

You  will  have  waited  longingly  for  a  letter  from  us,  and 
here  it  is.  You  will  see  from  this  what  our  journey  was  like, 
and  how  things  go  on  our  farm  in  the  wilds.  Sch.  .  .  .  has 
described  everything  truthfully  and  accurately;  so  you  can  take 
his  word  for  it.  As  for  you,  my  dear  ones,  I  have  wondered 
constantly  how  you  were  getting  along,  and  what  was  happen- 
ing to  William  and  little  Christine,  whom  I  should  so  much 
like  to  see.  Almost  every  night  I  am  with  you  in  W  .  .  . ,  but 
when  I  wake,  it  is  only  a  dream.  On  the  tenth  of  May  I  was 
dreaming  of  you.  I  took  a  solemn  leave  of  you,  saying :  "Now, 
my  dear  children,  farewell.  Live  kindly  and  lovingly  and  you 
will  be  blessed.  Who  knows  whether  we  will  see  each  other 
again  in  this  world — whether  it  is  God's  will."  I  was  in 
good  health  throughout  the  trip,  and  still  am.  Indeed  we  are 
all  quite  as  well  as  in  Germany.  Tell  Godfather  D  .  .  .  that 
he  should  join  us,  and  bring  his  bird  cage.  He  can  catch  the 
finest  canaries  here,  and  as  many  as  he  wants,  for  they  eat  our 
grain.  Once  again,  goodby,  and  believe  that  here  in  this  far- 
away land,  I  hold  for  you  my  fatherly  and  brotherly  affection. 

Karl  Friedrich  J  .   .   .  . 

Greet  my  friends  and  acquaintances  for  me. 

Letter  of  Mrs.  Sch  .   .   .to  her  Sisters. 

My  own  dearest  sisters  and  brothers-in-law  : 

Although  you  have  plenty  to  read  in  my  husband's  long 
letter,  perhaps  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  me,  too.  I  am 
well,  as  you  have  heard,  and  like  it  here  fairly  well,  for  we 
have  a  little  world  of  our  own.  Thirty-two  Scheffel  of  land, 
lying  near  us,  have  already  been  prepared  for  cultivation,  and 
beyond  this  are  the  grandest  green  trees.  All  this  is  so  pretty 
that  I  often  look  at  it  with  the  greatest  happiness.     But  I 
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always  miss  you,  my  dear  sisters.  Never  did  I  realize  how 
deeply  I  love  you,  and  depend  on  you.  The  thought  of  being 
so  far  separated  from  you  was  almost  unbearable,  especially 
before  little  Mathilde  was  born,  when  I  did  not  know  where  I 
could  get  anyone  to  help  me.  But  God,  the  father  of  us  all,  can 
give  us  his  help  and  support  even  in  the  deepest  wilderness,  and 
I  have  been  fully  conscious  of  it.  I  did  not  make  as  good  a 
recovery  as  when  Nannette  was  born.  I  was  very  weak.  My 
dear  husband  had  some  good  wine  and  beer  brought  me  from 
the  city.  That  soon  gave  me  strength,  and  now  I  am  well 
and  lively,  and  so  is  our  little  Mathilde.  She  is  so  thriving  that 
it  is  a  joy.  I  only  wish  that  you  could  see  her.  You  would  be 
delighted,  especially  you,  dear  Frederika,  since  you  have  no 
children  of  your  own  and  must  be  content  with  ours.  Nannette 
speaks  of  you  almost  every  day,  and  about  Christine  and 
William;  she  is  nearly  always  dreaming  of  you.  Several  days 
ago  she  cried  out  in  her  sleep,  and  when  I  asked  what  was  the 
matter  she  said :  "Little  Christine  was  with  me,  and  would  not 
let  me  sleep.  She  wanted  to  give  me  playthings  and  bread; 
she  might  have  put  it  down ;  I'd  soon  have  found  it."  She  was 
so  miserable  that  she  could  not  go  to  sleep  for  a  long  time.  I 
comforted  her  by  telling  her  that  Christine  would  come  here 
too,  and  finally  she  went  to  sleep.  William  should  write  us  a 
few  lines ;  they  would  make  us  very  happy.  Write  us  also  what 
all  our  neighbors  are  doing — I  send  them  all  friendly  greet- 
ings— and  especially  whether  Godmother  P  .  .  .'s  little  Ida 
is  still  alive  and  well.  I  have  thought  so  often  of  that  dear 
child.  Greetings  to  all  the  friends  in  Steinbach.  In  the  winter 
we  shall  have  more  time  and  write  again,  for  a  good  deal  could 
be  told  more  fully  than  it  is  now.  Dear  Frederika  will  have 
to  content  herself  meanwhile  with  the  reading  of  this  letter  and 
a  cordial  greeting  to  her  husband.  Another  thing  we  want  to 
know :  whether  little  Patty  is  still  well  and  thriving  with  Frau 
and  Herr  Sp  .  .  .  ?  We  are  happy  in  the  thought  of  our  good 
family,  and  greet  them  tenderly.  Goodbye  and  good  health, 
until,  with  God's  help,  we  see  one  another  again.  A  more 
fervent  desire  your  true  sister  and  friend  has  never  felt. 

Julie  Sch  .... 
P.S.     I  send  hearty  greetings  too,  to  all  the  friends,  neigh- 
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bors,  and  acquaintances,  and  shall  be  very  glad  if  one  or  an- 
other incloses  a  letter  to  us. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  hunting,  for  I  have  not  yet  shot 
anything.     Of  that,  another  time. 

Jacob  S  .   .   .  . 

Letter  to  his  Friend  Karl  Z  .    .    . , 
at  S  .    .   .in  Bohemia. 

June  20,  1836. 
My  dear,  not-to-be-forgotten  Friend  Karl  : 

Pressed  as  I  am  with  work,  I  abandon  it  to  write  to  you. 
You  will  read  all  about  the  journey  and  the  general  course  of 
our  life  so  far  in  the  main  letter.  Now  I  want  to  tell  you  in  a 
few  lines  what  is  most  important  to  you,  and  take  myself  in 
spirit  to  your  presence — a  great  pleasure  to  me,  now,  but  what 
will  it  be,  when  it  is  an  actual  fact — should  Heaven  will  it !  I 
must  confess  that  you  prophesied  to  me  almost  like  an  inspired 
seer  what  I  should  meet,  and  what  has  happened  almost  to  a 
hair's  breadth.  Once  more  I  learn  that  with  your  God-given 
gift  you  see  farther  than  I,  and  when  God  brings  us  together 
once  again  as  I  hope,  I  shall  pay  better  heed  to  your  advice  in 
everything.  But  I  must  say,  too,  that  the  feeling  that  I  must 
go  to  America  grew  so  overpoweringly  strong  that  my  own 
reasoning,  even  with  yours  and  that  of  other  good  friends, 
made  no  difference.  An  actual  madness  to  come  here  was 
working  in  me.  I  cannot  really  regret  having  come,  because  I 
could  not  reconcile  myself  to  circumstances  there.  However, 
should  I  return  someday,  I  shall  regard  all  those  things  as 
amusing  trifles,  when  I  think  back  to  the  present  hardships, 
privations,  and  discomforts.  Many  a  time  I  waver  in  uncer- 
tainty. On  one  side  there  is  the  thought  that  if  I  should  lose 
my  means,  nowhere  could  I  so  easily  recoup  them  as  here, 
while  on  the  other  side  obligation  and  desire  spur  me  on  to 
better  my  circumstances  as  far  as  possible.  In  my  thoughts 
during  the  day,  and  in  my  dreams  at  night  I  am  with  you,  and 
I  am  certain  that  you  have  never  forgotten  me.  You  have  been 
my  most  true  and  trusted,  my  most  faithful  friend,  and  are 
now,  and  will  remain  so,  as  long  as  I  live.  Among  all  the  good 
people  I  have  learned  to  know  both  here  and  there  in  Germany, 
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and  with  whom  I  was  glad  to  be  on  terms  of  real  friendship, 
you  are  first.  If  Providence  decrees  us  the  usual  age,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  still  enjoy  our  later  years,  many  of  them, 
together. 

In  the  inclosed  letter  you  find  our  whole  adventure.  When 
you  have  read  it,  send  it  back  to  my  brother-in-law,  the  nail 
smith,  the  younger  F  .  .  .  at  W  .  .  . .  Send  with  it  a  letter 
from  yourself  and  one  from  your  dear  wife,  and  from  your 
son  Karl,  too,  if  he  likes,  so  that  we  shall  have  news  of  you. 
Your  letter  will  be  one  of  the  dearest  and  most  valuable  of  all 
to  me,  although  we  enjoy  every  one  that  we  receive  from  there. 
If  Franz  and  Salz  wedeln  are  still  working  with  you,  greet  them 
for  me,  and  say  that  I  expect  to  see  them  with  my  own  eyes, 
safe  and  sound,  and  to  spend  many  another  happy  evening  with 
them. 

The  money  received  for  the  cloth  (the  balance,  that  is) 
I  sent  to  P  .  .  . ,  and  I  suppose  that  he  will  have  forwarded  it 
on  to  you.  I  doubt  whether  he  and  his  brother  are  still  to- 
gether. I  shall  expect  from  you  the  most  dependable  news 
about  that  and  the  progress  of  the  hop  trade,  for  since  I  was 
engaged  in  it  so  long,  I  shall  be  interested  in  knowing  how  it 
has  gone  since  my  departure.  Give  my  hearty  greetings  to 
your  brother  Gottlieb,  and  when  matters  don't  go  quite  accord- 
ing to  his  wishes,  comfort  him  with  the  thought  that  I  have 
found  everything  here  different  from  what  I  expected.  This 
being  the  way  of  life,  we  poor  mortals  must  resign  ourselves 
to  it.  The  man  is  happiest  who  accommodates  himself  to 
everything,  let  come  what  will.  At  least  that  is  my  principle, 
and  with  it  a  person  can  have  a  happy  life  even  if  things  don't 
go  as  he  plans.  This  is  an  intimation  from  Providence  that  we 
should  not  care  too  much  about  material  comforts,  but  should 
give  more  consideration  to  development  of  the  mind.  And 
with  a  person  of  fine,  firm  character,  this  develops  best  through 
difficulties,  although  our  feelings  protest. 

The  cloths  and  goods  all  arrived  entirely  undamaged,  even 
the  two  clocks  from  Herr  K  .  .  .,  and  that  is  something  to 
wonder  at  after  such  a  long  journey,  and  particularly  after  the 
corduroy  roads  from  Cincinnati,  on  which  there  was  no  end  to 
the  terrible  bumping.  The  clocks  are  well  liked  here,  and  I  can 
sell  them  at  Indianapolis  for  $50  each,  more  than  200  gulden, 
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C.  M.,  for  the  two.  I  shall  give  them  up,  as  we  still  have 
watches,  and  can  tell  the  time  by  them,  particularly  just  when 
it  is  feasible  to  go  back  to  Germany.  I  sold  the  cloth,  one  piece 
of  black  and  three  of  blue,  at  $6  a  yard  (a  yard  is  a  little  more 
than  iy2  ell;  25  ells  make  16  yards).  Of  the  gray,  I  sold  a 
piece  at  $3  a  yard ;  the  rest  I  expect  to  take  to  Indianapolis  this 
fall,  and  if  it  does  as  well,  I  shall  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
transaction.  The  quality  and  excellence  of  the  cloth  is  gen- 
erally recognized,  as  well  as  the  purity  of  the  colors,  but  I  think 
I  could  have  sold  it  at  much  higher  price  if  it  had  been  clipped 
closer.  People  all  complain  that  there  is  too  much  nap,  though 
it  shines  like  a  mirror.  Cloth  of  an  inferior  quality  is  sold  here 
for  $8  to  $9.  To  be  sure  it  is  flimsy,  though  very  fine  and 
close  napped.  But  the  Americans  don't  care  about  that.  If  a 
coat  is  torn,  they  throw  it  away;  but  in  the  beginning  it  must 
look  fine,  for  money  enough  to  get  another  new  coat  can  al- 
ways be  earned  in  the  cities.  I  made  enough  money  on  it  to 
satisfy  me,  but  if  I  had  not  got  through  so  easily  with  the 
duty,  it  would  not  look  so  well. 

The  scythes  and  sickles  also  can  be  sold  here  at  a  good 
price;  the  larger  ones  for  $1,  the  medium  size  for  50  cents,  and 
the  little  ones  for  25  cents.  Perhaps  they  could  be  disposed  of 
at  a  still  higher  price,  but  I  think  that  fewer  would  be  sold, 
and  I  am  quite  satisfied.  Frankly,  here  in  the  country,  where 
scythes  have  the  most  sale,  very  few  people  have  any  money. 
Most  of  them  are  poor  devils,  and  goods  have  to  be  sold  on 
credit,  and  for  that  reason  I  could  not  begin  a  big  scythe  busi- 
ness here.  Almost  everything  has  to  be  worked  out.  It  is 
like  it  is  in  Siberia.  What  people  raise  they  have,  but  they 
seldom  see  money,  unless  they  go  to  the  towns  where  there  is 
plenty,  and  work  there. 

If  I  could  only  set  up  a  shop  in  town  with  my  goods,  that 
would  be  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  them  quickly  at  a  high 
price  and  get  ready  cash.  I  should  certainly  do  it  if  I  were 
only  familiar  with  the  English  language,  for  business  is  open 
to  everyone  everywhere.  Generally  speaking,  the  people  here 
who  sell  at  retail  take  too  much  profit.  For  example,  no  one 
would  be  satisfied  to  make  a  net  profit  of  1  fl.  20  kr.1  per  yard, 

xWhat  florin  Schramm  had  in  mind  is  not  clear.  They  varied  in  value 
from  12  to  41  cents.     The  kreutzer  was  about  two-thirds  of  a  cent. 
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as  you  do;  no  one  takes  less  than  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  a 
yard.  I  shall  see  what  there  is  to  do  and  whether  anything  can 
be  done.  Perhaps  I  shall  engage  a  young  man  who  speaks 
English  and  German — there  are  some  of  them  around  here. 
I  shall  not  try  to  do  any  more  selling  in  English ;  I  can  manage 
well  enough  for  everyday  needs,  but  that  is  not  enough  for 
business.  If  this  plan  should  come  to  fruition,  the  farm  will 
always  remain  our  home,  so  in  any  case  letters  may  be  ad- 
dressed here. 

Give  Herr  K  .  .  .  and  all  my  acquaintances  in  S  .  .  .  my 
friendly  greeting,  and  tell  them  my  story  or  read  them  the  long 
letter.  One  will  find  one  thing,  and  another  something  else,  to 
his  advantage.  The  pictures,  your  portraits,  which  you  secretly 
packed  in  for  us,  hang  on  the  wall  in  the  cabin  where  we  sleep. 
Whenever  we  look  at  them  my  wife  and  I  speak  of  you.  At 
such  times  we  have  often  talked  of  how  you  saw  our  fate  so 
clearly  beforehand.  With  deep  feeling  we  remember  your 
true  friendship,  although  a  vast  distance  separates  us.  This  is 
the  life  of  man.  Restless  and  uncertain,  man  advances  by 
virtue  of  the  God-given  force  within  him ;  he  must  go  onward, 
even  if  it  is  to  something  worse  than  what  he  already  has. 
Nevertheless,  through  the  fearful  blows  of  Fate  one  becomes 
more  prudent  and  foresighted.  Never  would  I  have  believed 
that  George  H  .  .  .  could  become  such  a  miserable  man. 
Insolence  and  rudeness,  with  a  terrible  proud  conceit,  have 
taken  the  place  of  his  former  striking  shyness ;  if  I  had  not  had 
many  experiences  similar  to  this,  although  not  so  shocking,  I 
could  easily  have  got  from  it  an  aversion  for  all  mankind.  But 
I  remembered  Zschokke's  Privy  Councilor  Strick,  and  his  "It 
is  quite  possible,"  and  calmed  myself.  That,  also,  is  for  the 
best. 

In  shining  contrast  stands  a  firm,  reasonable  man  with 
sound  and  unchanging  principles,  good  and  honorable,  and  in 
this  garb,  my  dear  friend  Karl,  you  appear  to  me.  If  the  good 
Providence  preserves  us,  and  it  is  His  holy  will  that  we  may 
return  to  the  dear  Fatherland,  how  we  shall  rejoice  when  we 
meet  you  and  enter  your  house.  O  friends,  brave,  honorable 
people !  This  would  be  such  a  great  joy  to  me  that  I  scarcely 
dare  think  of  it — it  would  make  amends  for  the  long  separa- 
tion! 
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Farewell,  dear,  dear  friends.  My  wife  sends  her  love  too, 
and  a  thousand  greetings  to  you,  especially  to  your  wife;  and 
she  longs,  as  I  do,  to  see  you  again,  and  to  be  happy  again  in 
the  bosom  of  true  and  tried  friends. 

And  so,  dear  Karl,  you  receive  my  first  letter;  I  have  been 
a  long  time  writing,  but  you  see  the  circumstances  from  the 
long  letter,  and  will  forgive  me.  I  only  hope  that  in  two 
months  it  will  be  in  your  hands,  for  you  have  waited  long 
enough.  A  thousand  times,  farewell.  Be  assured,  true,  honest 
friend,  that  you  are  often  in  the  inmost  thoughts  of 

your  true  and  sincere  friends, 
Jacob  and  Julia  Sch  .... 


NOTE  TO  THE  TRANSLATION 

The  young  girl  Emilie,  whom  the  Schramm's  brought  with 
them,  married  a  young  farmer  in  1842  and  went  to  live  on  a 
farm  near  Lebanon,  in  Boone  County,  where  Mr.  Schramm 
gave  them  eighty  acres  of  the  land  he  bought  on  his  way  back 
from  northern  Indiana.  Maria  Mathilde,  the  child  born  the 
first  winter  the  Schramms  spent  in  America,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  married  Henry  Schnull,  a  young  business  man  of 
Indianapolis.  Mrs.  Emma  S.  Vonnegut,  to  whom  the  Indiana 
Historical  Society  owes  the  German  book  and  the  foregoing 
translation,  was  the  daughter  of  this  marriage. 

Nannette,  the  daughter  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schramm 
brought  to  America,  died  suddenly  when  she  was  fourteen 
years  old.  Grandfather  Junghaus  had  died  a  few  years  before. 
Both  were  buried  in  the  family  cemetery  on  the  farm.  There 
were  three  sons,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  A  grandson, 
Jacob  Richard  Schramm,  son  of  August  William,  has  attained 
distinction  as  a  botanist  at  Cornell  University,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  National  Research  Council.  An- 
other grandson  still  lives  on  the  old  homestead  and  retains  the 
original  land  grant. 

Mrs.  Vonnegut  made  her  translation  of  the  Schramm  letter 
for  her  children  and  grandchildren.  In  a  closing  note,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  information,  she  has  written  some  personal 
recollections  and  traditions  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  as  well  as  to  her  own  family : 

"During  the  early  years  two  rooms  were  added  to  the  log 
cabin  and  also  an  attic  over  part  of  the  house,  where  all  the 
boxes  and  trunks  were  stored  that  they  had  brought  over 
with  them. 

"In  1857  another  large  barn  was  built.  They  already  had 
one.  A  few  years  before  she  died  my  grandmother  had  the 
pleasure  of  living  in  a  nice  modern  brick  house  with  bricked 
cellar,  her  greatest  joy.  In  this  cellar  were  stores  of  canned 
vegetables  and  fruit;  shelves  full  of  apples  and  potatoes,  in 
fact  everything  that  people  had  in  those  days.  Of  course  there 
is  work,  and  a  lot  of  it,  when  one  fills  a  cellar  as  my  grand- 
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mother  did,  but  this  work  does  not  outweigh  the  pleasure  it 
gives.  There  were  a  lot  of  beehives  on  the  farm  and  plenty  of 
honey  for  all. 

"My  memory  goes  back  to  the  log  cabin  set  down  among 
some  large  old  trees,  to  little  windows  with  pretty  white  cur- 
tains, and  outside  of  these,  lilac  bushes  and  old-fashioned 
roses.  The  roof  came  down  over  a  porch  at  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  on  one  side  it  was  covered  with  the  old-fashioned 
coral  honeysuckle  that  my  grandmother  had  so  carefully 
brought  from  her  German  home  across  the  seas.  The  cabin 
had  a  large  fireplace  where  the  baking  and  cooking  was  done. 
In  this  cozy  little  home  I  spent  many  happy  days  with  my  dear 
little  grandmother  and  my  very  stern  tall  grandfather. 

"There  my  grandmother  told  me  stories  of  their  early  years 
in  the  wilderness,  for  instance,  how  she  used  to  tie  a  string 
from  tree  to  tree  when  she  went  out  into  the  woods  so  that  she 
would  find  her  way  safely  back  to  the  house.  One  of  the  first 
things  my  grandfather  did  was  to  make  a  garden,  to  fence  it 
and  to  plant  the  seeds  they  had  brought  with  them  to  this 
country.  My  grandmother  made  this  garden  as  nearly  like  the 
one  in  Dresden  as  she  could,  with  flowers  in  it  as  well  as 
vegetables.  Now  that  I  am  old  and  a  grandmother  too,  I  think 
of  her  often,  and  of  what  it  must  have  meant  to  her  to  leave 
her  pretty  home  in  Dresden  to  come  out  into  the  wilderness 
away  from  all  her  friends  and  relatives.  She  brought  with  her 
many  pretty  dishes,  cups  and  plates  that  were  made  in  Meissen. 
I  still  have  a  few  of  these  pieces  and  one  cup  that  was  a  present 
from  her  grandmother  for  her  seventeenth  birthday.  She  had 
a  silver  sugar  bowl  with  lock  and  key,  for  in  those  days  sugar 
was  very  expensive;  if  you  remember,  my  grandfather  men- 
tioned that  sugar  was  served  with  coffee  on  shipboard  and  how 
very  grand  and  generous  this  seemed  to  them. 

"I  remember  that  when  we  drove  out  to  the  farm  from 
Indianapolis  (fourteen  miles)  it  took  nearly  all  day.  One  of 
the  great  joys  of  the  trip  was  the  lunch  we  would  eat  about 
half  way  there.  We  had  to  pass  two  toll  gates  on  the  national 
road  and  the  old  tollkeeper  would  come  out  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  slowly  raising  the  long  pole  that  lay  across  the  road. 
He  always  had  something  to  say;  if  nothing  else,  he  spoke 
about  the  weather.     Anxiously  we  would  look  out  to  see  the 
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steeple  of  the  church  at  Cumberland,  the  village  three  miles 
from  our  grandfather's  farm,  for  then  we  were  nearing  our 
destination. 

"My  grandmother  kept  up  all  the  old  customs  of  her  home 
across  the  sea.  She  colored  Easter  eggs  with  onion  peelings 
and  walnut  shells  and  made  pictures  and  letters  on  these  lovely 
brown  eggs  with  some  kind  of  acid.  Then  she  hid  the  eggs 
in  the  yard  and  her  children  would  hunt  them.  This  she  did 
for  her  grandchildren  also.  She  always  had  a  Christmas  tree, 
even  if  it  was  not  an  evergreen.  She  would  go  into  the  woods 
and  find  a  little  tree  of  pretty  shape ;  this  she  decorated  with 
nuts,  berries,  and  little  apples,  and  of  course  candles  that  she 
had  made  herself.  Christmas  eve  they  would  all  sit  around  it 
and  eat  Christmas  Stollen,  baked  with  nuts  and  raisins  and 
rolled  like  our  jelly  rolls.    Christmas  songs  were  sung. 

"In  later  years  a  little  white  church  (Lutheran)  was  built, 
and  to  it  my  grandmother  went  regularly  as  long  as  she  lived. 
Whenever  I  was  with  them  at  the  farm  I  accompanied  my 
grandmother  to  the  church.  She  would  go  out  into  her  garden 
and  pick  a  sprig  of  sweet  basil  from  her  herb  garden,  put  it 
into  her  prayer  book  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  next  genera- 
tion used  a  bottle  of  smelling  salts,  a  cure  for  headache  and 
faintness.  I  have  this  same  herb  in  my  garden  now  and  the 
smell  of  it  puts  me  back  years  and  years  into  another  garden 
where  another  generation  lived.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention, 
also,  that  she  grew  lavender,  sweet  lavender,  and  rosemary. 
This  she  used  in  her  linen  closet. 

"At  regular  intervals  a  peddler  came  to  the  farm,  a  peddler 
with  a  closed  wagon,  and  in  this  wagon  he  had  all  sorts  of 
things,  from  pins  and  needles  to  dress  goods  and  shoes  and 
stockings,  soap  and  towels.  In  fact  it  seemed  to  me  in  those 
years  he  had  all  in  this  wagon  that  I  later  found  in  department 
stores  in  Indianapolis.  They  could  not  have  been  grander  than 
this  peddler's  wagon  was  to  me  when  a  child.  My  grandmother 
would  always  buy  goods  for  a  dress  for  me  and  the  peddler 
would  always  give  me  some  little  trinket  to  wear.  Then  he 
stayed  for  dinner  and  told  stories  of  his  travels  and  where  he 
sold  and  what  he  sold.  This  was  one  of  the  great  events  of  my 
summer's  vacation  out  on  the  farm. 

"Jacob  Schramm  never  sent  his  children  to  school,  for  there 
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were  no  schools  anywhere  near.  He  taught  his  children  him- 
self. Every  evening  there  were  two  hours  of  school,  from 
eight  until  ten  o'clock.  All  of  them  had  a  good  education,  as 
their  father  was  a  fine  teacher.  He  had  a  large  library,  had 
studied  and  read  a  lot.  Among  his  books  were  those  of  Salz- 
mann,  Zschokke,  Wieland,  Herder,  Klopstock,  Gilbert,  Schiller, 
Goethe,  Heine,  Becher,  Jean  Paul,  Shakespeare,  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  Washington  Irving  and  many  others.  Then  he 
had  dictionaries,  world  histories,  and  encylopedias.  He  claimed 
that  it  was  very  necessary  for  one's  welfare  to  keep  the  mind 
employed  as  well  as  the  hands. 

"After  living  on  his  farm  the  years  that  he  had  said  he 
would,  he  decided  not  to  go  back  to  the  old  country  after  all. 
Things  became  brighter  and  he  liked  his  new  home  better.  The 
two  graves  out  in  the  orchard  were  another  reason  for  stay- 
ing here. 

"Another  advantage  he  gave  his  children  was  music.  One 
of  his  sons  played  the  violin,  the  other  a  clarinet,  and  he  him- 
self played  the  flute.  All  of  these  instruments  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  abroad  and  he  knew  how  to  play  them.  They 
sang  together  a  lot,  too,  for  they  all  had  good  voices.  He  and 
his  boys  built  a  platform  high  up  in  the  trees,  with  a  ladder  to 
reach  it,  and  there  he  took  his  family  on  Sunday  morning  and 
taught  them  what  he  called  religion.  His  main  words  were 
these :  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you," 
and  "Let  your  conscience  be  your  guide."  The  German  author 
and  friend  of  my  grandfather,  Heinrich  Zschokke,  wrote  a 
book,  Hours  of  Devotion,  and  this  my  grandfather  read  to  his 
family.     He  called  the  great  out-of-doors  the  Church  of  God. 

"In  the  course  of  time  a  railroad  was  built  and  it  came  to 
within  four  miles  of  the  farm.  The  railroad  could  hardly 
handle  the  freight,  there  was  so  much  of  it.  From  now  on 
things  began  to  look  much  brighter,  for  the  farmers  could 
send  their  produce  to  the  city.  From  1850  to  1852  my  grand- 
father built  a  road  of  heavy  oak  planks,  one  and  one-half  miles 
long,  from  his  farm  to  the  national  road.  A  good  road  had 
been  built  from  Greenfield  to  Indianapolis  and  he  could  drive 
there  whenever  he  wanted  to  go. 

"After  the  first  railroad  was  built  another  was  planned, 
namely,  one  to  go  east  from  Anderson  over  to  Belle fontaine, 
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Ohio,  on  to  Lake  Erie.  Everybody  was  asked  to  buy  stock  in 
this  new  railroad.  When  they  came  to  Jacob  Schramm  he  said 
"I  have  no  cash,  but  how  about  my  land  in  Boone  County." 
They  went  to  look  at  this  land  and  offered  four  dollars  per 
acre.  There  were  1,840  acres,  as  he  had  given  80  acres  of  this 
land  to  Emilie  when  she  was  married.  My  grandfather  sold 
the  land  and  received  $7,360  for  it.  With  this  money  he 
bought  stock  in  the  new  railroad.  These  stocks  went  up  to  full 
value  and  were  paying  14%  dividends.  Yet  something  told 
my  grandfather  that  this  would  not  last  and  he  became  afraid. 
Times  were  getting  worse  and  so  he  went  to  Indianapolis  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Stoughton  Fletcher,  the  banker.  Mr.  Fletcher 
sold  the  bonds  for  him  at  full  value  and  my  grandfather  in- 
vested the  money  in  Indiana  state  bonds  that  brought  six  per 
cent.  Two  weeks  later  the  railroad  stock  went  down  to  almost 
nothing,  as  low  as  fifteen  cents.  It  went  up  again  during  the 
Civil  War.  This  was  the  beginning  of  my  grandfather  having 
money  in  the  bank  and  out  on  interest. 

"In  1853  he  bought  the  first  McCormick  machine.  Of 
course  this  first  machine  only  cut  the  grain  and  it  still  had  to 
be  bunched  and  bound  by  hand.  All  the  countryside  came  to 
see  the  great  wonder  and  watch  it  work.  It  was  the  first 
machine  of  its  kind  used  in  that  neighborhood.  In  1869  he 
bought  a  Champion  Selfrake,  which  threw  the  bundles  out, 
but  they  still  had  to  be  bound  by  hand.  Finally  in  1880  he 
bought  his  first  self-binder. 

"In  1856  Jacob  Schramm's  health  seemed  to  fail,  and,  since 
his  sons  were  able  to  carry  on  the  farming,  his  family  per- 
suaded him  to  take  a  trip  back  to  Germany  and  there  visit  his 
brother  and  sister  and  friends.  My  grandmother  did  not  care 
to  go,  so  he  went  alone.  On  this  trip  he  also  went  to  Switzer- 
land and  there  visited  the  family  of  Heinrich  Zschokke,  who 
had  died  shortly  before.  He  met  all  the  children,  eleven  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Mrs.  Zschokke,  the  author's  widow,  also 
was  there.  They  visited  the  grave  of  Zschokke,  marked  only 
by  one  huge  granite  block,  in  its  natural  state. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  Jacob  Schramm 
traveled  a  lot.  He  spent  one  winter  in  California  when  Los 
Angeles  was  a  very  small  town.  He  went  to  Italy,  England, 
France,  also  Africa  and  Asia.     He  traveled  all  through  these 
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countries  on  foot  and  he  derived  pleasure  from  every  little 
incident  which  he  observed.  His  last  trip  was  to  Jerusalem. 
When  he  came  home  from  there  he  took  a  severe  cold  which 
developed  into  pneumonia  and  he  died  three  days  after  his 
return  to  this  country." 
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